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If  You  Own 

200  Sheep  or  less 

SHEAR  WITH  THE 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Machine  No,  9 

It  makes  the  job  infinitely  easier  than  with  the  old  hand  shears. 
It  takes  the  wool  off  evenly  all  over  the  body.  It  never  injures  or  maims 
a  sheep  like  hand  shears  and  the  evenness  of  work  done  by  this  ma- 
chine nets  you  from  15c  to  40c  worth  more  wool  per  head.  This  is  the 
only  sheep  shearing  machine  ever  made  with  ball  bearings  throughout 
and  with  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head.  It  has  all  gears  cut  from  the 
solid  steel  and  made  file  hard.  They  are  all  enclosed  in  a  dust  and  dirt 
proof  gear  case  where  they  run  constantly  in  oil.  It  turns  easiest  of 
all  shearing  machines  and  anyone  can  operate  it  and  do  good  work. 
Any  of  your  help  can  operate  it  well  from  the  start.  The  price  all  com- 
plete, with  four  combs  and  four  cutters,  is  only 

=  $11.50  = 

Get  one  form  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D.  for 
balance. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  our  free  copyrighted  book,  "Instructions 
on  Shearing  Sheep,"  by  the  leading  American  expert. 

DO  IT  NOW. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

82  La  Salle  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
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Quit  Doin^TKis->v 
Get  a  GOOD  Spreader 


EVERYONE  knows  that  if  soil 
is  not  fertilized  it  will  soon 
wear  out.  The  barren  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  farms 
in  this  country  proves  this  state- 
ment. A  large  percentage  of  this 
number  could  be  improved  if  ma- 
nure were  spread  judiciously. 

Field  experiments  prove  that 
eight  tons  of  manure  evenly  spreaa 
are  as  good  as  twice  that  number 
spread  in  a  haphazard  way.  Hand  spreading  requires  at  least  twenty  loads, 
to  cover  an  acre.  With  a  manure  spreader,  eight  loads  will  cover  the  same 
amount  of  ground  more  evenly,  but — 

Your  problem  of  soil  fertility  is  only  half  solved  when  you  decide  to  get  a 
manure  spreader.  The  other  half — of  equal  importance— is  in  deciding  just 
which  spreader  is  best  for  you  to  buy. 

If  you  investigate  thoroughly  and  decide  carefully,  you  will  select  a 
spreader  that  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  are  having  great 
success  with — one  of  the 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

The  simple  design  and  unusual  strength  of  all  working  parts  of  I  H  C 
Spreaders  account  for  their  long  life  and  light  draft. 

The  method  of  transmitting  power  from  the  wheels  to  the  beater  is 
simple  and  direct.  There  are  no  unnecessary  parts  to  wear.  The  beater  is 
large  in  diameter  and  the  teeth  are  long,  square,  and  chisel  pointed.  By 
using  this  style  of  tooth,  the  manure  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  is 
thrown  out  before  it  wedges  against  the  bars.  By  using 
a  square  tooth,  rimming  of  the  bars  is  overcome. 

The  apron  is  supported  by  steel  rollers  and  the  slats 
are  placed  close  together,  so  that  manure  does  not  sift 
down  and  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  rollers. 
The  steel  wheels  have  ample  strength  to  carry  mt.ny 
times  the  weight  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
The  rims  are  flanged  inwardly  to  prevent  cutting  and 
rutting  of  meadows  and  accumulation  of  trash. 
Z-shaped  lugs  give  the  wheel  a  practically  continuous 
ground-bearing  surface  and  do  not  jar  the  machine  to 
pieces.  There  is  no  reach  to  prevent 
short  turning. 

In  the  I  H  C  line,  you  have  choice  of 
these  three  famous  styles — 

Cloverleaf    Corn  King 
Kemp  20th  Century 

All  are  simple,  strong,  and  durable— all  are  easily  and  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  spread  light  or  heavy,  as  the  soil  re- 
quires, and  all  three  are  made  in  sizes  suitable  to  any  size 
farm.  See  the  IHC  local  dealw: — and  get  catalogues  from 
him,  or,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 


I  H  C 
Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problem  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu- 
reau. 
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Ohio  State  University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 
The  College  of  Agriculture.  The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and      The  College  of  Law. 

Science.  The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Education.  The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  College  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  College  of  Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture.    5.    A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture.    6.    A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry.         7.    A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic        8.    A  Winter  Course  in  Dairying. 

Science. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in  regard  to  them,  Address 
H.  C.  Price,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University. 


Alfalfa  and  How  to  Grow  It 

This  little  booklet  gives  full  instructions  for  growing  alfalfa.  Failure 
is  almost  impossible  if  these  directions  are  follov^^ed. 
SUBJECTS  TREATED : 

ALFALFA 

SEED  CORN  BREEDING 
SOY  BEAN  CULTURE 

GRASS  MIXTURES  FOR  VARIOUS  SOILS 

LEGUMES  SUITABLE  FOR  RENOVATING  WORN-OUT  SOILS 

USE  OF  PHOSPHATE  AND  LIME 

FREE  TO  ALL  WHO  ASK  FOR  IT 

Our  alfalfa  seed  is  northern  grown,  guaranteed  free  from  dodded. 
Send  for  sample. 

Gypsy  wheat  is  the  best  variety  for  this  state.  Heavy  yield,  splendid 
straw,  goes  through  the  winter  in  fine  shape.  Our  stocks  are  descended 
from  seed  secured  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

WING  SEED  CO. 

Box  17,  MECHANIOSBURG,  OHIO. 
'  -  ==   -      '  =• 
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:|  ' '  Nature 's  Source  of  Phosphorus ' '  |: 

1  Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

i§  The  most  economical  and  only  permanent  soil  builder.  An  application 

i  of  2000  lbs.  per  acre  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  Phosphorus  for 

I  five  to  ten  years. 

I  Broadcast  over  clover  and  other  legumes,  or  on  stubble 

I  fields — at  any  time  during-  the  year — and  when  ready  to  do  so 

m  plow  in. 

I  Mix  it  with  all  the  animal  manure — preferably  making  the  | 

I  mixture  throughout  the  year  as  the  manure  accumulates  by 

sprinkling  in  stables  and  feeding  lots  and  over  manure  heaps,  i 

I  or  pits,  daily.  | 

•  ^■ 

:^  We  have  one  of  the  most  complete  and  ''up-to-date"  drying  and 

J  grinding  plants  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  District,  and  the  only  one  producing  a  ^ 

J  grinding  of  which  90%  will  pass  a  100  mesh  screen  and  10%  a  200  mesh  ^ 

=§  screen.   A  large  storage  enables  us  to  make  prompt  shipments.  g 

1  We  are  always  ready  to  correct  and  make  good  our  mistakes  and  will 

J  use  every  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 

I  JOHN  RUHM,  JR.  * 

t  MT.  PLEASANT,  TENNESSEE. 

i§  Ground  Rock  Branch  of  Ruhm-Phosphate  Mining  Co.,  Miners  and  Shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Tighten  Up 

If  you  are  in  tlie  game  with  other  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers  and  are  a  few 
points  to  the  good,  don't  take  chances,  stick  to  mother  earth  and  play  hard.  Play 
the  game  safe  and  the  best  you  know  how.  Always  keep  in  mind  the  Dairyman 
that  won  his  own  game  by  using  a  bit  of  shrewd  thinking.  At  a  critical  stage  of 
the  game  he  began  to  use 


Indian  in  Circle 


The  results  of  his  tact  began  to  show,  and  a  slight  handi- 
in  Every  Package.        ^-.^p         ^^^^  changed  to  a  safe  lead. 

To  be  in  the  lead  in  the  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers'  game  every  measure  and 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  ensure  a  good  grade  of  butter.  Cleanliness  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  an  important  factor.  The  safest  way  to  secure  perfect 
cleanliness  is  to  use  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser,  the  only  Dairy 
cleaning  material  recommended  by  State  Dairy  Commissioners.  It  is  not  only  effi- 
cient, but  economical. 

Order  a  barrel  from  your  supply  house  or  ask  your  dealer  for  a  small  sack. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
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GROUND 

PHOSPHATE 


ROCK 


EVERY  CAR 

HAS  SPECIAL  CARE, 

IS  GUARANTEED, 


IS  ANALYZED. 


PRAIRIE  STATE" 

MEANS  QUALITY 

Our  Standard  and  Guarantee  is  positively  12^%  phosphorus 
We  will  furnish  higher  grades,  if  desired. 

Fine  and  uniform  grinding  make  our  Phosphate  Rock  valuable. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  OWN  MINES  TO  YOU. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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1)1  Feed  Your  Stock  A 


60  Days 

Before  You 


ril  Show 
You  How 


To  make  them  grow  fastet— thrive  better— look  better-' 
Put  on  flesh  on  no  more  feed— stop  losses  from  worms— 

I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen  —  I'll  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the 
privileg-e  of  sending  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  your  stock  60  days.  I  simply  want  to  show 
you  what  a  remarkable  change  Sal-Vet  will  work  on  your  sheep,  your  hogs,  your  horses 
and  cattle.  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  will  improve  their  condition  —  rid  them  of  all 
stomacli  and  free  intestinal  worms  which  are  the  biggest  drain  on  your  stock  profits. 
I  don't  ask  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  I  prove  all  my  claims  first  —  and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  60  days,  you  do  not  pay  me  a  cent. 

and  Stock 
Conditioner 


The  Great 
Worm  Destroyer 


TIASI  MA» 


Sal- Vet  is  first  a  worm  destroyer;  second,  a  conditioner;  a  medicated  salt.  It  contains  several  medicinal 
elements  which  promptly  kill  and  expel  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  and  in  the  meantime  puts  the  digestive 
organs  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition.  It  sharpens  the  appetite— tones  the  blood — puts  life  and  vitality 
into  the  whole  system.    It  aids  digestion — helps  the  animal  to  derive  more  good  from  its  feed. 


No  Drenching— No  Handling— They  Doctor  Themselves 

It  is  easy  to  feed  Sal-Tet— you  feed  it  just  as  you  do  salt.    Put  it  where  all  your  stock— sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  horses 
and  cattle,  can  get  at  it  daily  and  they  will  doctor  themselves.    It  will  keep  your  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs  from 
dying — make  your  horses  and  cattle  look  better,  thrive  better — save  you  money  in  saving  feed — make  you  more 
profit  by  making  your  stock  more  valuable.  I  want  to  prove  all  this  on  your  own  farm  and  before  you     ^  v  • 

pay  me  one  cent.    You  cannot  afford  not  to  accept  this  open,  liberal  offer.    You  pay  the  small  freight  \fi  -^.^ic? 


>>'o. 


charge  when  it  arrives  and  I  will  send  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock 
pay  if  pleased.    Kead  this  letter  • 

From  Sec'y  Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 

*'I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  Sal-Vet  ever  since  its  introduction  and  find  that 
it  is  a  perfect  worm  exterminator.   I  feed  Sal-Vet  as  I  would  salt  and  it  positively  does  all 
that  you  claim  for  it.    There  is  nothing  within  my  knowledge  as  good  and  reliable  or  as 
It  expels  worms  and  puts  stock  in  fine  condition."     E.  C.  STONE,  Peoria,  111. 


days,  after  that  you  :S 


you  pay.    Now  fill  in  the  coupon,  telling  how  many  head  of  stock  you 
are  feeding— niail  at  once.    Sal- Vet  costs  but  one-twelftli  of  a  cent  per  #^<® 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Dept.Ag.S.,  Cfeveland.O.  V -  ^  ^ 


day  for  each  hog  or  sheep. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 


[42] 


Prices:  40  lbs. 
$13.00;  500  lbs.. 


!2.-25;  1001bs..S5.00;200  lbs. .89. TO.  300  lb 
n .  12.    No  order  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 


■'  .c''  ,6^''  .■Cx'''  j,^^' 


Mr.  W.  H.  Schantz,  Hastings,  Mich.,  Supt.  of  the  Sheep  Department  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  writes:  "For  three  months,  beginning  March  1st,  have  fed  all  my  sheep,  hogs  and  pigs 
and  one  of  my  work  horses,  that  was  not  in  condition,  your  Sal  Vet.  The  horse  has  'rounded  to'  in 
splendid  shape;  my  sheep  never  looked  so  well  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  my  hogs  and  spring  pigs 
are  in  the  best  of  health — in  short.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  results.  I  have  been  slow  to  feed  any  of  t 
he  stock  foods  or  medicated  foods,  thinking  thatgood  feeding  and  ordinary  conditons  ought  to  keep 
stock  in  good  health,  but  your  Sal  Vet  has  certainly  improved,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  condition  and 
appearance  of  my  stock.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H  SCHANTZ,  of  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  Hastings,  Mich." 
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Daniel  Webster 
Said: 

Deal  with  the  man  who  does 
the  most  business.  You  will 
find  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Experience  and  common- sense  confirms  his  words. 
Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.  are  the  largest  live  stock  com- 
mission firm  in  the  world.   "There's  a  reason  for  it." 

Not  Best  Because  Biggest— 
But  Biggest  Because  Best 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Chicago,        E.  Buffalo,        Kansas  City,        S.  St.  Joseph, 
Denver,     E.  St.  Louis,     Sioux  City,     S.  Omaha, 
S.  St.  Paul,        Fort  Worth. 
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HERE  WAS  a  man  in  our  town 
'  And  he.  was  wondrous  wi^e^ 
[  He>  knew  that  if  he  wanted,  cropj 
}^^^e!d  have,  to  fertilize>. 

lltS  nitrogen  that  md]^es  things  ^reen' 
^  Said  thij"  man  of  active  brain; 
TAnd  potash  makej-  the.  good  j^trong  ^traw, 
I    And  phosphate  plumpj*  the  grain . 
if  But  its  clearly  wrong  to  wa^^te  plant  food 
On  a  wet  and  $og^  &ld_; 
I'll  surely  have^to  put  in  drainj- 

FIf  Id  increaje^thej^ield. 
id  after  I  have  drained  the  land 
1  mu5L  plow  it  deep  all  over ; 
And  even  then  I'll  not  ►succeed. 

Unlej^y  it  will  grow  clover, 
^ow  acid  soils  will  not  produce^ 

A  clover  ^od  that'^  prime; 
So  if  I  have^  a  soux  soil, 
1 11  have  to  put  on  lime^. 

And  after  doing  all  the^^e  thinj^r. 

To  maRe  sxxcoj^ss  more  .Jure^, 
111  try  my  very  be^t  to  Iceep 
^  From  waifting  the-  manure^. 
So  I'll  drain,  and  lime,  and  cultivate^ 

With  all  that  that  implie,^; 
\  And  when  Ive  done  that  thoroughly^ 
'\    I'll  manure^  and  fertilize^. 

Vivian 
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A  Plea  for  the  Pure-bred  Fowl 

PROF.  GEO.  D.  BLACK 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


THE  subject  of  poultry  has  come  to 
have  so  large  a  significance  in 
animal  husbandry  that  the  farmer  can 
no  longer  afford  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
little  side  issue  to  his  real  business, 
something  merely  for  women  and  chil- 
dren to  dabble  in.  He  cannot  afford 
to  let  it  go  haphazard  as  it  is  allowed 
to  do  on  many  of  our  farms.  Poultry 
may  be  made  a  valuable  asset  on  any 
farm.  But  it  calls  for  study  and  intel- 
ligent management  like  any  other  de- 
partment of  live  stock  husbandry.  And 
it  will  be  found  that  poultry,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  invested  and  the 
labor  expended,  yields  a  greater  profit 
than  any  other  one  thing  on  a  farm. 

My  plea  here  is  for  the  pure-bred 
fowl.  As  one  goes  around  in  Ohio  he 
is  surprised  to  see,  even  in  those  parts 
where  live  stock  breding  is  in  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  few  flocks  that 
show  any  taste  and  skill  in  their  breed- 
ing. Occasionally  one  sees  a  fairly 
good  flock  of  "White  Rocks  or  Rhode 
Island  Reds  or  Leghorns.  More  Barred 
Rocks  are  raised,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  kind ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  badly  mongrelized  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  few  farmers  have  tried  to 
master  the  problem  of  Barred  Rock 
mating. 

One  thing  that  is  distinctly  against 
the  pure-bred  chicken  is  the  tradition 
which  has  come  down  from  time  imme- 


morial that  continual  changing  and 
mixing  of  breeds  on  the  farm  promote 
hardiness  and  prolificacy.  The  result, 
as  one  sees  it  in  traveling  over  the 
country,  is  a  bringing  together  in  our 
flocks  of  all  colors,  sizes,  shapes,  and 
habits.  This  year  Rocks  are  used,  and 
next  year  Reds,  and  the  next  Leghorns, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  lot  of  the 
breeds.  If  a  farmer's  hens  are  not  lay- 
ing first  rate,  he  is  apt  to  decide  that 
he  should  infuse  new  blood  into  his 
flock,  when  the  trouble  may  really  be 
in  his  method  of  feeding,  or  in  his  hav- 
ing a  poor  strain  of  layers.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  w^hose  flock  has  a  mixture 
of  many  breeds,  complained  to  me  that 
he  was  not  getting  as  many  eggs  as 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  so  many 
hens,  and  he  said  he  believed  he  would 
get  Cornish  males  another  season  to  see 
if  the  change  would  not  infuse  new  lay- 
ing ability  into  his  birds.  I  ventured 
to  say  to  him  that  the  Cornish  is  not 
particularly  noted  for  egg  production, 
that  it  is  a  flrst-class  market  fowl ;  and 
then  I  tried  to  show  him  that  he  was 
really  working  toward  no  substantial 
result  by  such  a  miscellaneous  throw- 
ing together  of  blood  lines  as  he  had 
been  practicing. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  mixture  of 
breeds  induces  hardiness.  No  fowl  in 
America  has  been  more  closely  line- 
bred  (that  is,  intelligently  inbred)  than 
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the  Barred  Rock  as  we  find  it  in  the 
yard  of  the  fanciers,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  virile,  rugged  chickens  we 
have;  and  we  find  it  in  its  greatest 
size  and  beauty,  not  on  the  farms,  but 
in  the  plants  devoted  to  exhibition 
stock.  The  mongrel  horse  is  not 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  the 
pure-bred,  and  the  mongrel  cow  does 
not  hold  the  premium  for  milk  produc- 
tion. Why  should  it  be  supposed  that 
the  mongrel  hen  surpasses  the  pure- 
bred one  in  egg  production?  The  two- 
hundred  and  the  two-hundred-and-fif- 
ty-egg  hen  is  a  modern  production,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  work  of  specialists 
who  have  given  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  perfecting  of  breeds.  William 
Cook,  the  English  fancier,  spent  a  life- 
time in  originating  and  developing  the 
Orpingtons,  and  the  world  is  his  debtor 
for  a  fowl  that  is  unsurpassed  in  lay- 
ing and  in  the  quality  of  its  flesh.  No 
indiscriminate,  undirected  mixing  of 
breeds,  as  farmers  practice  it,  can  pos- 
sibly produce  a  rival  of  the  Orpington 
in  egg  yield  and  in  market  quality. 
And  that  is  true  of  the  pure  Wyan- 
dotte and  the  Houdan  and  the  Rock. 

So  it  may  be  said  with  authority  that 
if  one  is  aiming  to  have  a  flock  of  the 
best  layers,  he  must  go  to  the  pure- 
breds  for  it.  He  must  keep  his  flock 
pure.  He  cannot  improve  the  Leghorn 
by  crossing  it  with  other  breeds. 

I  have  said  that  outcrossing  does  not 
add  vigor  to  the  flock.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  that  is  in  case  one's  birds 
have  been  badly  mated  and  wrongly 
mated  and  wrongly  handled  and  have 
degenerated  as  a  result.  Then  the  in- 
troduction of  new  blood  may  put  new 
life  and  virility  into  the  whole  flock; 
but  one  does  not  need  to  go  out  of  his 
breed  for  this  infusion  of  health  and 
stamina. 

Uniformity  in  size  and  shape  and 


color  of  the  carcasses  is  a  desideratum 
in  all  offerings  of  market  fowls.  As  com- 
pared with  European  countries,  we  are 
far  behind  in  the  production  of  prime 
table  fowls.  We  do  not  study  it  and 
work  for  it  so  carefully  as  they  do. 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  cater  to 
the  most  exacting  gastronomic  de- 
mands, and  with  them  it  has  become 
a  great  art.  We  shall  have  to  come 
to  it  finally,  and  then  the  farmer 
with  a  mongrel  flock  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  poorly  fed  and  unfin- 
ished for  the  table,  will  find  that  he  is 
compelled  to  take  a  lower  price  than 
his  neighbor  who  has  mastered  the  sub- 
ject and  has  an  offering  for  the  market 
that  is  prime  in  every  respect.  Here 
again  the  pure-bred  fowl  alone  will 
meet  the  demand. 

The  objection  may  be  urged  against 
mongrels  in  any  kind  of  live  stock  on 
the  ground  that  mongrelism  means 
slovenly  ways  of  thinking  and  shiftless 
ways  of  working.  If  a  man  has  not 
studied  the  laws  of  breeding,  and  has 
not  been  at  pains  to  be  intelligently 
informed  upon  the  different  character- 
istics and  conformations  and  habits  of 
the  various  domestic  animals  on  the 
farm,  he  must  necessarily  be  contented 
with  any  kind  of  a  makeshift.  But  the 
man  that  is  thoroughly  alive  and  is 
using  his  brain  as  well  as  his  hands  on 
the  farm  will  not  be  satisfied  to  be  a 
mere  human  drudge.  He  will  want  to 
grasp  the  problems  about  him,  to  know 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  things 
around  him,  and  thus,  not  only  to  make 
the  most  of  what  he  has,  but  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  a  good  deal  more  important. 

It  is  a  shame  to  go  on  raising  non- 
descript chickens  merely  because  one 
is  too  indifferent  or  too  mentally  inert 
to  have  any  other  kind. 

The   satisfaction   in    breeding  and 
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handling  the  best  kind  of  fowls  is  a  re- 
ward that  can  not  be  overlooked.  It 
is  a  real  delight  to  know  that  one  is 
working  for  the  world  beautiful,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  is  serving  a  higher 
utility.  Tennyson,  the  poet,  was  once 
looking  into  a  sedgy  pool  full  of  life 
and  beauty,  and  he  was  heard  to  mur- 


mur: ''What  an  imagination  God 
must  have."  When  we  use  the  laws 
of  life  and  work  for  exquisite  forms 
and  pleasing  colors  and  combinations 
of  colors,  we  are  working  with  God  to 
fulfill  his  thought  of  beauty  and  to  add 
to  the  source  of  the  Avorld's  joy. 


BLACK  OEPIXCtTOX  COCKEEEL. 

This  bird  made  tlie  sensational  winning  of  two  cups  at  the  Ohio  State  Association  Show 
at  Columbus;  the  Daily  Dispatch  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  the  show,  all  breeds  and  sexes  com- 
peting; and  the  Iroquois  Hotel  cup  for  the  best  bird  in  the  American  and  English  classes.  Bred 
and  owned  bv  George  D.  Black,  Yellow  Springs^  Ohio. 


October 


The  bright  eyed  squirrels,  furry,  fleet. 
A-gleaming  go,  with  pattering  feet. 
Brown  nuts  polished  by  an  earh=^  frost 
On  the  moss  below  by  the  winds  are 
tossed. 


Maple  and  hickory,  ash  and  oak, 
Each  has  donned  a  gorgeous  cloak. 
Red  haws  gleam  the  hazel  near; 
Dry  grass  waves  on  the  uplands  sere. 
The  year's  at  rest  in  the  yelloAv  haze 
That  crowns  with  gold  these  royal  days. 
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Winter  Egg  Production 

C.  R.  TITLOW 
Professor  Agricultural  Extension 


IT  is  natural  for  hens  to  lay  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  but  to  have 
hens  produce  eggs  in  winter  demands 
the  greatest  intelligence,  care  and  good 
judgment  that  the  poultryman  can  put 
into  his  business.  Few  poultry  raisers 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  large 
number  of  eggs  in  winter.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  there  are  so  many  lit- 
tle things  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  to  make  artificial  condi- 
tions like  the  natural  conditions  of 
spring  and  summer.  However,  the 
three  essential  factors  in  winter  egg 
production  are  good  hens,  congenial 
surroundings,  and  suitable  food. 
Good  Hens. 
It  is  impossible  to  pick  out  any  one 
breed  of  owls  and  call  it  '^The  winter 
egg-producing  breed."  The  surround- 
ings, care  and  food  that  cause  one 
breed  to  produce  many  eggs  in  winter, 
may  be  unsuitable  for  another  breed. 
More  depends  upon  the  way  hens  have 
been  bred  and  selected  than  upon  the 
breed.  The  farmer  who  feds  steers  for 
beef  production,  breeds  and  selects  in- 
dividuals which  conform  to  the  type  of 
animals  which  he  considers  would 
make  the  best  feeders.  This  type  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  one  which  a 
dairyman  breeds  and  selects  for  his 
dairy  herd.  This  is  as  true  of  hens  as 
of  cattle.  There  is  the  meat  type  of 
hen  and  the  egg  type. 

The  meat  type  of  hens,  in  a  general 
way,  is  not  unlike  the  general  type  of 
beef  cattle.  They  are  blocky,  have 
short  necks  and  backs  and  are  low  to 
the  ground.  Likewise,  in  a  general 
way,  the  egg  type  is  not  unlike  the  dai- 
ry cow.  They  are  triangular  in  three 
ways,  viz:  (1)  on  sides,  front  to  rear; 


(2)  top  and  bottom,  front  to  rear;  (3) 
base  of  tail  downward;  their  backs  are 
broad  and  long,  necks  of  medium 
length,  eyes  bright  and  lustrous.  G-reat 
laying  strains  can  be  produced,  if  hens 
of  this  type  are  selected  from  year  to 
year  for  the  breeding  pen. 

In  addition  to  the  selection  of  a 
proper  type,  great  improvement  may 
be  made  in  the  way  of  producing  a 
winter-laying  strain,  by  selecting  breed- 
ing stock  from  those  hens  that  lay  most 
regularly  and  frequently  during  the 
winter  months.  These  hens  should  be 
mated  with  males  whose  dam  and 
granddams  were  great  winter  layers. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  fowls 
that  are  to  be  kept  during  the  winter 
should  be  selected,  and  all  other  fowls 
should  be  used  as  food  in  the  home  or 
put  upon  the  market.  It  never  pays 
to  keep  half  grown  or  very  old  fowls 
during  the  winter.  They  are  not  only 
an  additional  expense,  but  they  hinder 
the  production  of  laying  hens.  Well 
matured  pullets  and  young  hens  make 
the  best  winter  layers.  Select  a  type 
as  stated  before  and  notice  the  actions 
of  the  fowl.  The  laying  hen  is  a  busy, 
nervous  fowl.  She  works  and  hunts 
for  food  all  day,  is  the  first  off  of  the 
roost  and  the  last  to  go  to  roost.  She 
is  not  a  rooster. 

Another  means  of  determining  the 
laying  hen  is  by  examination  of  the 
pelvic  or  ''laying  bones."  These  are 
located  at  the  vent  of  the  fowl.  When 
the  hen  is  not  producing  eggs  or  when 
nature  is  not  preparing  her  body  to 
produce  eggs,  these  "bones"  are  very 
rigid  and  close  together,  but  when  she 
is  about  to  produce  or  is  producing 
eggs,  they  are  more  pliable  and  farther 
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apart.  A  safe  rule  is,  if  but  one  finger 
can  be  placed  between  these  "bones," 
she  is  not  laying  or  even  going  to  lay 
soon,  but  when  two  or  three  fingers  can 
be  placed  there,  she  is  either  laying  or 


will  be  laying  in  a  few  weeks.  This 
rule  is  often  sold  as  a  great  secret,  but 
it  is  only  nature's  way  of  preparing 
the  hen's  body  for  reproduction. 
Surroundings. 
The  surroundings  must  be  congenial. 
This  means  that  the  house  must  be 
roomy,  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  no 
drafts,  abundance  of  sunlight,  clean 
nests  and  roosting  places,  and  a  good 
place  to  wallow.  Unless  hens  are  ''hap- 
py," no  amount  of  scientific  breeding 
or  feeding  will  induce  them  to  lay  dur- 
ing the  winter.  All  suroundings  should 
be  such  that  the  hen  will  feel  at  home. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
a  certain  breed  of  fowls  may  be  large 
winter  egg  producers  for  one  person 
and  the  same  breed  be  a  failure  for  an- 
other. 

Feed. 

The  egg  is  a  manufactured  product. 
It  is  made  from  food  by  a  very  deli- 


cate process  of  digestion  and  secretion. 
A  factory  cannot  make  a  plow  or  a 
pair  of  shoes  unless  it  is  provided  with 
the  proper  materials  from  which  the 
finished  products  are  produced.  Neither 
can  a  hen  produce  an  egg  unless  she 
is  given  the  materials  that  compose 
fresh  eggs.  Besides,  she  must  have 
materials  to  maintain  the  body.  Fresh 
eggs  are  composed  of  65.7  per  cent, 
water,  12.2  per  cent,  ash,  11.4  per  cent, 
protein,  8.9  per  cent.  fat.  She  should 
have  a  ration  of  ' '  grains,  greens,  grubs, 
and  grits."  A  variety  of  grains,  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  and  vegetables  for  the 
greens,  waste  meat  for  the  grubs, 
sharp  sand  or  commercial  grit  and 
plenty  of  clean  water.  Feed  all  grains 
in  a  deep  litter  of  straw,  hay,  or  wood 
shavings,  so  that  the  hen  will  be  com- 
pelled to  exercise  for  several  hours  in 
securing  her  food. 


HENS. 

Summary. 

1.    Select  hens. 

(a)  from  winter-laying  strains. 

(b)  Mature  pullets  and  young  hens. 

(c)  Having  a  triangular  shape. 

(d)  Eyes,  bright  and  lustrous. 

(e)  Back,  long  and  broad.  , 

(f)  A  busy,  nervous  fowl.         *  ; 
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2.    Make  congenial  suroundings. 

(a)  Fresh  air. 

(b)  Plenty  of  sunlight. 

(c)  Comfortable  temperature. 

(d)  Cleanliness. 

(e)  Dust  wallow. 

(f)  ''Happy  atmosphere." 


3.  Feeds. 

(a)  Variety  of  grains. 

(b)  Clover  hay,  cut  fine. 

(c)  Meat  or  cracklings. 

(d)  Sharp  grit. 

(e)  Plenty  of  clean,  lukewarm  wa- 

ter. 

4.  Compel  the  hens  to  exercise. 


WELL  PACKED— HALF  SOLD. 


To  see  our  Father's  hand  once  more 
Reverse  for  us  the  plenteous  horn 

Of  autumn,  filled  and  running  o'er 
With  fruit,  and  flower,  and  golden 
corn !  —Whittier. 
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Fruits  of  the  Short  Course 

A.  J.  BISHOP 
Class  '15,  Winter  Course  '11 


THE  eight  weeks'  Winter  Course  in 
Agriculture  is  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  those  young  men  on 
Ohio  farms  who  are,  or  think  they  are, 
unable  to  attend  school  nine  months 
during  the  college  year,  but  desire  to 
keep  in  touch  with  modern  thoughts 
and  practices. 

This  course  teaches  the  student  to 
observe  the  purpose  of  things  he  sees 
in  daily  life.  He  learns  to  follow  cer- 
tain practices,  not  merely  because  it  is 
a  custom,  but  endeavors  to  pry  into  the 
matter  and  search  out  for  himself  the 
reason  why,  and  how  he  should  pro- 
ceed, in  order  to  realize  the  best  re- 
turns for  time  and  money  expended. 

In  the  ALuimal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment he  gets  a  fairly  good  idea  of  type, 
and  what  points  to  consider  in  the 
choice  of  an  animal.  The  principles  of 
breeding  are  ably  discussed,  and  a  pre- 
sentation is  made  of  the  various  types 
and  breeds  of  live  stock.  A  study  is 
also  made  of  the  proper  methods  of 
feeding,  and  rations  are  planned  which 
serve  as  a  very  useful  guide  to  the 
feeder  desiring  greatest  returns  for 
food  consumed. 

In  the  Farm  Management  division  a 
study  is  made  of  the  types  of  farms, 
and  what  things  to  consider  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm.  Problems  are  taken 
up,  such  as  farm  labor,  equipment,  ad- 
vertising methods,  rotation  of  crops, 
and  other  factors  that  increase  the  in- 
come of  farms.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  different  meth- 
ods of  farming  are  pointed  out  and  a 
simple  form  of  bookkeeping  is  taught. 

Farm  Mechanics  deal  with  the  mech- 
anism and  correct  uses  of  farm  ma- 
chines   and   gasoline    engines.  Some 


concrete  work  is  done,  and  silo  con- 
struction, water  supply,  and  lighting 
systems  are  discussed. 

The  Agronomy  instructors  dwell  upon 
the  varieties,  culture,  and  improvement 
of  American  cereals.  Students  test  the 
moisture  content  and  germinating  abil- 
ity of  ears  of  corn.  Grain  judging  en- 
ables them  to  select  better  seed  and 
thus  protect  themselves  from  this  ave- 
nue of  failure. 

Excellent  instruction  on  Dairying, 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Horticulture 
is  furnished  to  those  interested  in  such 
pursuits. 

In  Soil  Fertility  a  discussion  is  made 
of  soils  and  liow  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  them.  The  use  and  misuse  of 
commercial  fertilizers  are  given  in  a 
very  admirable  manner.  The  student 
learns  to  regard  the  manure  heap  not 
as  one  of  the  evil  hindrances  of  farm- 
ing, but  is  taught  its  value,  how  to 
preserve  it,  and  the  best  methods  of 
applying  it  to  the  soil. 

The  Winter  Course  Literary  Society 
is  a  good  means  of  creating  strong  and 
lasting  friendships. 

Another  very  valuable  feature  is  the 
four  o'clock  lecture  period.  Here  one 
has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  men  of  the  best 
authority  on  agricultural  topics. 

The  student  who  attends  this  course 
for  the  benefit  he  is  able  to  obtain  is 
sure  to  have  a  desire  to  return.  This 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  short  course 
men  who  are  now  entering  longer 
courses. 

Summing  it  all  up,  I  should  say  that 
this  course  gives  a  little  education, 
some  information,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  inspiration. 
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The  Utilization  of  Surplus  Vegetable  Products 

L.  M.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  Sc. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 


THE  American  people  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  point  of  strict  econ- 
omy with  respect  to  food  products. 
Each  year  brings  a  large  increase  of 
population  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  food  supplies.  Hence,  the  so- 
lution of  a  perplexing  problem  de- 
volves upon  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations. 

It  seems  that  the  solution  must  be 
based  upon  four  primary  considera- 
tions, viz:  decreased  consumption,  in- 
creased acreage,  increase  of  production 
per  acre,  decrease  of  waste. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these 
propositions  reveals  the  fact  that  slight 
hope  is  offered  along  two  of  these  lines. 
We  cannot  expect  to  get  much  satis- 
faction from  the  first  proposition,  de- 
creased consumption,  although  very 
many  people  are  subject  to  it  through 
necessity.  Unfortunately,  the  class  that 
could  most  easily  bear  restrictions  in 
this  particular  is  also  the  one  least  sub- 
ject thereto. 

The  second  proposition,  increased 
acreage,  likewise  offers  but  slight  en- 
couragement. The  expanse  of  free 
western  lands  heretofore  available  for 
increasing  crop  acreages  is  now  prac- 
tically all  occupied  so  far  as  agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  concerned.  A  small 
amount  of  redeemable  abandoned  land 
in  the  east  would  add  its  quota  of  pos- 
sible productiveness,  but  its  utilization 
would  not  lend  material  aid  in  solving 
the  food  problem. 

But  both  decrease  of  waste  and  in- 
crease of  production  per  acre  offer  en- 
couraging opportunities.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  production  per  acre 
could  be  materially  increased  by  prac- 
tical scientific  methods. 


The  use  of  better  varieties,  improved 
methods  of  culture,  and  liberal  quanti- 
ties of  fertilizers  would  enormously 
and  profitably  increase  the  amount  of 
vegetable  products. 

However,  we  must  ultimately  come 
to  the  proposition  of  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  crops  already  available. 
For  the  farmer  this  will  consist  largely 
in  the  better  utilization  of  surplus  pro- 
ducts such  as  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste.  The  conversion  of  fallen  apples 
into  cider,  apple  syrup,  jelly  and  ap- 
ple-butter; the  canning  of  surplus 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans;  the 
making  of  kraut,  pickles  of  various 
kinds,  are  all  means  of  utilization 
which  will  be  found  practical.  All 
such  produce  can  be  readily  disposed 
of  in  adjacent  towns  and  cities  at  a 
goodly  profit. 

This  utilization  of  surplus  products 
becomes  economically  necessary  for 
three  reasons.  First,  to  prevent  their 
absolute  loss  as  food  products.  Sec- 
ond, to  prevent  glutted  markets  and 
consequent  decline  in  prices  of  normal 
products.  Third,  to  obtain  the  accrued 
value  of  the  higher  priced  finished 
product. 

Wilful  waste  is  a  crime  subject  to 
severe  economic  penalties  inflicted 
upon  the  succeeding,  if  not  the  current 
generations.  Waste  incurred  through 
the  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  better 
means  and  methods  of  utilization  is 
scarcely  less  criminal,  and  productive 
of  serious  economic  disturbances. 

The  past  century  in  this  country  may 
be  characterized  as  one  of  mighty 
achievement — the  age  of  big  things. 
The  present  century  is  likely  to  be 
marked  by  equal  or  greater  achieve- 
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ment,  but  along  lines  of  seeming  lesser 
magnitude — the  age  of  utilization.  In- 
deed, that  age  has  already  begun. 
Large  manufacturing  enterprises  are 
maintained  at  a  profit  chiefly,  because 
of  their  consideration  of  the  by-pro- 


produce  and  lack  of  proper  distribu- 
tion. Most  frequently  the  tendency  of 
the  producer  in  such  instances  is  to 
cut  the  price  of  products  in  order  to 
make  a  sale.  Such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure can  not  be  carried  far  without 


COMMEECIAL  CANNING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 


ducts.  The  large  packing  houses  real- 
ly make  their  profits  from  the  hides, 
hoofs,  hair  and  other  supposedly 
waste  materials  rather  than  from  the 
actual  food  products. 

A  very  serious  financial  loss  often 
comes  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  be- 
cause of  a  temporary  oversupply  of 


getting  the  price  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grower  of 
vegetable  products  would  provide  suit- 
able equipment  at  home  for  utilizing 
these  surplus  products,  he  would  not 
only  help  to  maintain  the  price  of  the 
(Continued  bottom  next  page.) 
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The  Real  Agricultural  Fair 

C.  S.  WHEELER.  '13 


The  modern  county  fair  (in  some 
cases)  has  become  so  commercialized 
and  citified  that  its  real  objects  are 
overlooked.  Accustomed  to  this  sort, 
I  was  pleased  recently  to  attend  a 
"Farmers'  Fair." 

The  grounds  lay  just  outside  the  vil- 
lage on  a  pretty  hillside.  Abundant 
shade  was  scattered  through  the  nat- 
ural park,  and  a  big  spring  provided 
cool  water  for  the  crowds. 

The  principal  building,  called  "The 
Hall,"  contained  exhibits  of  grain, 
fruit,  and  women's  work.  In  the  cen- 
ter, high  on  a  bank  of  moss  and  turf, 
was  a  loaded  apple  tree.  The  wa^ls 
and  rafters  were  festooned  with  ears  ot 
corn  and  bunting.  There  was  nothing 
to  sell  and  nothing  to  advertise.  Corn, 
grains,  and  grasses  were  banked  on 
one  wing,  and  hundreds  of  plates  of 
apples  on  another.  The  building  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  the  home.  The  climax  of 
this  idea  of  making  it  an  agricultural, 
rather  than  an  industrial,  exposition. 


was  reached  in  the  "Farm  Displays." 
These  consisted  of  booths,  each  con- 
taining the  products  of  one  farm. 
There  were  shown  grains,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, tobacco,  and  grasses;  all  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  arrangement  in- 
cluded intelligci-!:  labeling,  and  showed 
untiring  patience  and  care.  For  the 
best  display  a  beautiful  silver  loving 
cup  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes,  were  of- 
fered. 

Good  specimens  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  could  be  seen  by  the  husband- 
men. Two  horse  races  distracted  at- 
tention from  the  real  fair.  In  a  large 
tent  the  State  Experiment  Station 
showed  the  results  of  its  work  in 
graphic  form.  This  moving  school  was 
always  crowded  with  interested  ques- 
tioners. A  good  local  band  provided 
music.  No  "fake"  shows  took  away 
hard-earned  money.  The  one  thought 
with  all  the  crowds  was,  the  farm — 
what  it  had  done  and  what  it  could  do. 
Such  was  the  Cummerfield  Fair.  To 
emulate  it  many  others  might  do  well. 


goods  he  was  unable  to  sell  in  their 
fresh  condition,  but  would  also  get  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  prices  paid  for 
first-class  canned  and  home  packed 
goods,  which  can  be  thus  carried  over 
to  periods  of  lesser  supply. 

However,  we  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  can 
or  otherwise  preserve  for  future  dis- 
posal, goods  which  can  be  profitably 
marketed  in  their  normal  season. 

The  principal  value  will  accrue  from 
the  utilization  of  products  which  would 


otherwise  spoil  or  be  sold  in  an  over- 
supplied  market.  Such  goods,  in  order 
to  be  disposed  of  profitably,  must  be 
utilized  before  serious  deterioration 
sets  in  and  must  be  packed  or  other- 
wise preserved  in  a  cleanly  manner  by 
methods  conducive  to  high  quality.  It 
is  in  the  matter  of  quality  that  the 
home  canner  finds  its  principal  com- 
petitive factor.  Goods  packed  by  home 
equipment  are  usually  of  better  qual- 
ity than  the  factory  output,  and  com- 
mand a  premium  in  either  tin  or  glass. 
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Norton  Strange  Townshend  — Biographical 

Sketch 

L.  L.  HELLER.  '12 


THE  appearance  of  an  article  on  the 
life  of  Dr.  Norton  Strange  Towns- 
hend is  especially  fitting  at  this  time. 
The  present  activity  in  Agricultural 
Education  warrants  it.  This  activity 
was  initiated  half  a  century  ago  by 
the  grand  old  man  who  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse. 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tabulate  the 
list  of  Dr.  Townshend 's  achievements, 
but  to  give  an  insight  into  his  person- 
ality is  a  more  difficult  task.  For  this 
part  of  the  article  we  are  especially  in- 
debted to  Dr.  D.  S.  White,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  who 
both  studied  under  and  taught  with 
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this  pioneer  of  Agric-altural  Education. 

Dr.  Townshend  was  born  at  Clay 
Coaton,  Northampshire,  England,  Dec. 
25,  1815.  His  father  was  a  well  edu- 
cated farmer  of  comfortable  means. 
His  mother  a  well  read  woman.  Until 
fifteen  years  of  age  the  son  did  not  at- 
tend school  to  any  considerable  extent, 
but  was  the  loving  companion  of  his 
parents  who  encouraged  his  love  of 
good  books. 

The  family  emigrated  to  America  in 
1830  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Lorain 
County,  Ohio.  We  can  surmise  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  country  from 
the  fact  that  several  years  after  arriv- 
ing, while  walking  to  Cincinnati  to  the 
medical  college,  the  young  man  was 
followed  and  chased  by  wolves.  He 
spent  some  time  in  studying  at  Cincin- 
nati, but  later  went  to  New  York  and 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  the  year  1840. 
He  next  spent  a  year  abroad  studying 
in  the  hospitals  of  Dublin,  Paris,  and 
London.  While  in  Europe  he  showed 
his  desire  to  help  mankind  in  another 
way,  namely,  by  acting  as  a  delegate  to 
a  temperance  and  to  an  anti-slavery 
convention  in  London. 

He  returned  to  Ohio  the  next  year 
and  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  his  home  community.  He  never 
failed  to  attend  the  sick,  whether  it 
was  man  or  beast  that  required  his 
services.  As  to  whether  his  pay  was 
forthcoming  or  not  did  not  give  him 
much  concern.  He  never  collected  a 
bill  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  still  a 
small  fortune  in  outstanding  accounts 
in  the  community  where  he  practiced. 
An  instance  of  his  generosity  in  service 
occurred  in  his  later  life  when  he  was 
connected  with  the  University.  An  out- 
break of  measles  occurred  at  the  old 
"Mess  Hall"  and  he   visited  the  pa- 


tients three  or  four  times  dail. "  and 
would  take  nothing  for  his  services. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture in  1848  on  the  anti-slavery  ticket. 
Here  he  secured  the  repeal  of  the  un- 
just "Black  Laws"  and  the  election  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Chase  while  a  medical  student  at  Cin- 
cinnati. It  happened  in  this  way.  A 
slave  girl,  without  a  defender,  was  be- 
fore the  court  for  rendition  to  bond- 
age. Chase  volunteered  to  defend  her 
and  offered  such  an  eloquent  and  mas- 
terly defense  that  the  young  student 
was  greatly  interested  and  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. A  life-long  friendship  re- 
sulted. 

In  1850  Dr.  Townshend  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  present  constitution  was  drafted 
by  that  body.  This  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Here  he  showed 
his  absolute  fearlessness  by  debating 
the  slavery  question,  always  taking  an 
active  stand  in  the  fight  against  the 
monster  evil.  After  his  congressional 
career  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  Here  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  asylum  for 
feeble-minded  youth,  which  is  located 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Columbus. 

His  next  and  greatest  work  lay  in 
Agricultural  Education.  In  lifting  up 
his  fellow-men,  this  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery  were  his  special  fields  of 
action.  In  the  winter  of  1854,  in  con- 
nection with  Professors  Dascomb,  Fair- 
child  and  Newberry,  he  started  the 
first  American  Agricultural  College.  It 
was  held  at  Oberlin  the  first  year,  but 
was  moved  afterwards  to  Cleveland, 
where  it  was  conducted  the  two  follow- 
ing winters.  Lack  of  support  made  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  course,  but 
Dr.  Townshend,  as  a  member  of  the 
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State  Board  of  Agriculture,  renewed 
his  activities  for  the  advancement  of 
his  favorite  project.  Then  came  the 
war  and  he  laid  aside  this  task  long 
enough  to  help  finish  that  of  ridding 
the  country  of  slavery. 

He  served  through  the  war  as  med- 
ical inspector,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  The  great  variety  of  his 
work  did  not  prevent  his  being  an  ex- 
pert, as  we  have  his  own  words  to  the 
effect,  that  he  could  complete  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  limb  in  three  minutes.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  acted  as  committeeman 
in  the  wool  appraisers'  department. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  the 
basis  of  the  wool  tariff  that  went  into 
effect  in  1867. 

He  next  served  as  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture for  one  year  at  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College.  The  Merrill  Act 
was  passed  in  1870.  This  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Colleges  and  Dr. 
Townshend  was  appointed  trustee  for 


the  Ohio  College.  He  soon  resigned  as 
trustee  and  was  appointed  Professor  ot 
Agriculture.  To  fill  this  chair  re- 
quired a  broad-minded,  well-educate  J 
man  and  he  was  eminently  fitted  for 
the  position.  He  has  been  aptly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Star  of  Existence" 
of  the  Agricultural  College.  He  con- 
tinued as  Professor  until  1892,  when  he 
resigned  and  was  made  Professor  Eme 
ritus.    He  died  in  1895. 

The  beautiful  building  on  the  campus 
that  bears  his  name  is  not  his  only  me- 
morial. Many  of  our  stately  campus 
trees  are  the  result  of  his  thoughtful 
foresight.  The  institution  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Columbus  is  a  monument 
to  his  large-heartedness  and  broad- 
minded  generosity.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  is  the  reverence  with  which  his 
memory  will  be  held  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing body  of  students,  whose  intel- 
lects have  been  guided  through  the 
channels  that  he  so  effectually  opened. 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  which 
we  are  hoping  to  place  before  our 
readers  during  the  present  college  year. 
How  often  have  we  been  struck  with 
the  fact  that,  in  the  main,  many  of  us 
are  woefully  ignorant  of  the  lives,  the 


sacrifices,  the  leading  motives  of  the 
great  minded  men  who  so  nobly  blazed 
the  way  for  ''The  New  Agriculture!" 
It  is  to  fill  this  void  then,  that  we  shall 
from  time  to  time  offer  these  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  the  Masters  in  Agri- 
culture. M 
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II.  Opportunities  in  Agriculture  ™  Rural  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  Work 

CLIFFORD  C.  HATFIELD 
Secretary  Ohio  Y,  M.  C.  A.  State  County-Work 


THE  Country  Life  Movement  has  re- 
cently come  into  great  prom- 
inence and  is  receiving  constant  em- 
phasis. The  newest  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  feature  that  is  re- 
ceiving particular  attention  among 
agricultural  leaders  is  that  of  the  char- 
acter side  of  country  life.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  the  impression  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  most  scientific  and 
efficient  methods  of  farming  would 
solve  the  problem  of.  country  life. 
Since  the  report  of  the  Country  Life 
Commission,  however,  the  point  of  con- 
tact has  shifted  somewhat  from  this 
idea  to  that  of  character  building.  The 
recent  trend  among  all  the  great  com- 
mercial concerns  has  been  to  give 
closer  attention  to  men-building,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  if  you  make  the 
man  right  his  work  will  also  be  right. 

President  Eoosevelt,  in  presenting 
the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission to  Congress,  paid  the  following 
high  compliment  to  country  people : 

"The  men  and  women  on  the  farms 
stand  for  what  is  fundamentally  best 
and  most  needed  in  our  American  life. 
Upon  the  development  of  country  life 
rests  elementally  our  ability,  by  meth- 
ods of  farming  requiring  the  highest 
intelligence,  to  continue  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  hungry  nations,  to  supply 
the  city  with  fresh  blood,  clean  bodies 
and  clear  brains  that  can  endure  the 
terrific  strain  of  modern  life ;  we  need 
the  development  of  men  in  the  open 
country  who  will  be  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  the  stay  and  strength  of 
the  nation  in  time  of  war  and  its 
guiding  and  controlling  spirit  in  time 
of  peace." 


This  introduction  also  invited  special 
attention  to  what  the  Commission  had 
to  say  of  the  country  church  and  of 
the  extension  of  such  work  as  that  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  country  communities.  Their  testi- 
mony is  as  follows: 

"There  should  be  a  large  extension 
of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  into  the  rural  commu- 
nities. There  is  apparently  no  other 
way  to  grip  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
boys  and  young  men  of  the  average 
country  neighborhood.  This  Associa- 
tion must  regard  itself  as  an  ally  of 
the  church,  with  a  special  function  and 
a  special  field." 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion recognized  the  need  for  a  Country 
Life  Movement  a  generation  ago,  when 
the  first  rural  work  was  undertaken  in 
North  Carolina.  Since  that  time  vari- 
ous experimentations  and  endeavors 
have  been  undertaken  until  during  the 
past  ten  years  a  practical,  scientific, 
efficient  program  of  work  has  been 
evolved  which  is  meeting  with  marked 
success  in  60  organized  counties  in  20 
states  and  provinces  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Through  350  town 
and  rural  Associations  it  is  influencing 
the  lives  of  not  less  than  25,000  boys 
and  young  men. 

The  County  Work  plan  is  based  upon 
a  federation  of  activities  among  the 
towns,  villages  and  rural  communities 
of  a  county.  The  county  is  the  small- 
est division  of  the  country  that  governs 
itself.  The  county  has  distinct  phy- 
sical features  which  form  the  basis  of 
transportation  facilities  by  rail  and  wa- 
ter.  The  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
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ty  frequently  exhibit  individuality.  Its 
history  and  traditions  form  a  back- 
ground which  naturally  more  or  less  in- 
fluences the  present  generation.  The 
social  elements  and  vocational  features 
are  factors  which  enter  into  the  very 
fibres  of  the  county  life. 

Recognizing  this  solidarity  of  com- 
munity and  county  life,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  work,  secure  a 
County  Committee  of  from  15  to  20 
leading  representative.  Christian  men 
from  different  sections  of  the  county, 
sometimes  from  each  township.  Then 
it  secures  the  volunteer  financial  co- 
operation of  those  in  the  county  who 
are  interested  in  better  boyhood  and 
manhood.  A  County  Secretary  is  em- 
ployed who  serves  as  an  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  County  Committee.  No  man 
has  too  many  natural  abilities  or  too 
much  genius  or  greatness  in  any  way 
to  be  a  County  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  In  it  the 
graduate  of  an  Agricultural  College 
will  find  a  broader  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  his  latent  abilities  than 
in  almost  any  other  calling  in  which  he 
may  engage. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  a  life  work  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  offers  a  chance  for  a 
strong  man  to  spend  40  or  even  the 
proverbial  three-score  years  in  actiA^e 
•service.  One  of  our  Ohio  County  Sec- 
retaries has  now  spent  20  years  in 
county  work,  is  at  present  "40  years 
young,"  and  is  certainly  good  for  30 
years  more  in  this  great  work.  Uncle 
Robert  Deidensall,  the  founder  of  State 
work — the  Railroad  work.  College 
work,  and  the  County  work — is  now  an 
enthusiast  for  County  work,  though  he 
is  past  70  years  of  age.  He  has  given 
his  life  in  serving  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 


Association,  but  he  insists  that  if  he 
had  another  life  to  live  his  preference 
of  them  all  would  be  the  County  work. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
County  work,  with  the  County  Com- 
mittee and  the  County  Secretary,  is  the 
most  promising  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

In  the  second  place,  the  County  work 
provides  opportunity  for  the  Agricul- 
tural College  graduate  to  spend  a  most 
abundant  and  overfloAving  life  of  ser- 
vice. The  many  sided  lines  of  Avork, 
wdth  their  various  activities,  bring  out 
latent  abilities  in  a  man's  character 
which  are  apt  to  lie  dormant  in  the 
more  specialized  vocations.  The  great- 
est service  the  County  Secretary  ren- 
ders is  in  the  discovery,  enlistment  and 
training  of  local  A^olunteer  leaders. 
This  is  the  serious  problem  of  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  person- 
alit}^  The  reaction  of  personality  is 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  development 
of  one's  life.  This  close  contact  with 
the  virile  country  lads,  and  the  re- 
sponses they  give  to  the  appeals  of 
strong  manhood,  are  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration,  Avhich,  if  faithfully  re- 
sponded to,  constantly  push  one's  life 
and  ideals  to  higher  levels. 

This  practical  work  of  finding  and 
training  leaders  for  the  different  Asso- 
ciation actiAdties  dcA^elops  generalship. 
In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  appeal  to  men  of  different  interests 
in  order  that  the  all-round  Avork  may 
be  thoroughly  developed.  For  the  most 
effectiA^e  development  of  the  Adllage  or 
rural  Association,  A^olunteer  AA'orkers 
must  be  found,  some  of  Avhom  are 
strong  in  the  development  of  physical 
work,  others  in  educational  and  social 
Avork,  and  others,  possibly  in  connec- 
tion Avith  a  combination  of  interests, 
those  AA'ho  can  appreciate  the  needs  of 
the  religious  life  of  boys. 
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The  man  who  has  ability  and  experi- 
ence along  business  lines,  particularly 
that  of  salesmanship,  will  find  ample 
opportunity  for  utilizing  them.  It  is 
certainly  a  choice  opportunity  to  have 
the  privilege  of  working  with  a  score 
of  the  keenest  Christian  men  of  the 
county  who  are  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee. In  addition  to  this,  the  business 
management  of  the  work  brings  a  Sec- 
retary into  occasional  touch  with  the 
leading  men  of  all  the  different  inter- 
ests of  the  county,  and  the  majority 
of  the  business  and  professional  men. 

The  man  who  ''measures  up"  and 
shows  his  ability  in  the  County  Secre- 
tarj^ship  literally  becomes  the  bishop  of 
the  county.  Being  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  boys  and  young  men  enables 
him  to  render  a  lasting  service  to  the 
County  Sunday  School  Association  in 
its  efforts  to  bring  boys  and  young  men 
into  a  better  working  relationship  in 
the  Sunday  Schools.  Many  of  the 
County  Secretaries  have  been  particu- 
larly helpful  in  the  County  Ministerial 
Association.  The  Medina  County  Min- 
isterial Association  was  organized  by 
the  County  Secretary,  who  was  later 
elected  to  one  of  its  offices.  The  Corn 
Improvement  Associations,  the  Grange, 
the  Farmers'  Institute,  the  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, and  the  County  Fair  Associations 
have  requested  the  counsel  of  County 
Secretaries,  who  are  recognized  as  ex- 
perts in  work  among  boys  and  in  the 
movements  which  make  for  country  life 
betterment. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  is  born  to 
lead  and  desires  to  serve  will  find  op- 
portunities beyond  his  fondest  hopes  in 
endeavoring  to  lead  the  County  Com- 
mittee along  pioneer  lines  of  demon- 
stration work,  in  planning  practical  co- 
operative features  with  the  pastors,  in 
uniting  with  the  physicians  for  better 


sanitary  conditions,  and  in  securing  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
right  kind  of  recreative  features  for 
teachers  and  rural  residents. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  organiza- 
tion is  easy  on  account  of  the  novelty 
of  any  new  movement.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  easy  part  of  county  work 
in  most  of  its  activities  is  that  of  get- 
ting started.  The  fellow  who  has  en- 
durance and  perseverance  will  show 
his  mettle  by  sticking  to  work  of  this 
sort  and  carrying  it  through  to  success- 
ful completion  in  spite  of  the  prover- 
bial pessimism  of  country  people,  the 
universal  lack  of  leadership,  and  the 
multitude  of  discouragements  that  are 
bound  to  come  from  every  source.  It 
is  indeed  a  most  difficult  proposition 
which  must  begin  in  a  small  way,  with 
a  group  quietly  studying  the  Bible,  un- 
til ideals  of  service  begin  gradually  to 
develop ;  other  features  are  then  intro- 
duced along  social,  educational  and 
physical  lines,  which  enable  country 
boys  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  time 
in  every  respect. 

The  County  Secretary  is  in  reality  a 
volunteer  pioneer  exponent  of  rural 
welfare  work.  His  campaign  has  as  its 
basic  principle  the  placing  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  redemptive  features 
upon  the  resident  forces.  It  aims  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  volunteer 
workers  and  the  minimum  of  employed 
supervision.  From  the  educational 
standpoint,  he  can  serve,  by  virtue  of 
his  position — so  close  to  the  very  pulse 
of  the  entire  life  of  the  county — as  a 
distributing  agent  for  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Professor  Graham  has  mentioned 
the  increased  efficiency  of  county  ex- 
tension schools  as  a  result  of  the  co- 
oeration  of  County  Secretaries.  The 
practical  results  of  the  boys'  agricul- 
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tural  contests  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  Lake  County  as  a  result  of 
the  agricultural  training  of  the  County 
Secretary,  who  has  his  master's  dgeree 
from  the  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  had 
two  years'  experience  in  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  New  York  and  Indi- 
ana. In  this  same  county  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  one  of  the  Township 
Schools  has  requested  the  co-operation 
of  the  Secretary  in  securing  a  medical 


tain  the  conditions  in  these  foreign  col- 
onies, and  then,  by  a  still  hunt  in  the 
community,  find  a  man  who  is  willing 
to  give  two  nights  a  week  in  helping 
these  future  citizens  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  English  language  and 
American  patriotism  and  citizenship 
ideals.  Incidentally,  he  will  see  some 
of  the  qualities  of  his  own  character 
reproduced  in  their  lives. 

The  Secretary,  in  co-operation  with 
his  Committee,  also  helps  in   a  very 


AX  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WOEK  IX  OHIO. 


examination  of  the  school  children.  In 
another  case,  the  Township  Superin- 
tendent has  requested  the  County  Sec- 
retary to  coach  his  teachers  on  plays 
and  games  for  children  at  the  recess 
and  noon  hours. 

A  County  Secretary  who  is  interested 
in  the  Americanization  of  foreign 
immigrants  has  ample  opportunity 
for  making  a  real  contribution  in  be- 
half of  these  people,  many  of  whom  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  rural  com- 
munities.   The  first  step  is  to  ascer- 


vital  way  to  utilize  the  hobbies  of  well- 
informed  people.  This  is  usually  done 
through  a  series  of  practical  talks  and 
demonstrations  running  through  the 
year.  A  man  who  knows  birds  can,  in 
a  half  hour,  get  a  group  of  boys  enthu- 
siastic about  birds,  which  comes  in 
splendidly  after  an  half  hour's  Bible 
study.  The  following  Saturday  an 
identification  bird  hunt  is  a  great  treat. 
The  same  thing  is  true  regarding 
rocks,  stars,  plants,  trees,  and  in  fact 
all  of  the  good  things  in  God's  out-of- 
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doors,  with  which  even  country  boys 
oftentimes  are  not  as  well  acquainted 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  difficulties  of  social  life  in  the 
country  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
isolation  and  monotony  of  farm  life. 
Even  in  villages,  denominational  strife, 
club  jealousies  and  factional  warfare 
make  the  introduction  of  social  soli- 
darity extremely  hazardous.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  County  Secretary  must 
be  the  social  general,  first  in  finding  his 
lieutenants  among  the  social  lions  of 
the  county,  and  then  planning  a  cam- 
paign by  which  the  natural  leaders 
will  aid  in  devloping  a  social  life  that 
will  be  natural  and  a  real  expression 
of  country  life.  He  who  has  it  in  his 
heart  to  help  keep  some  of  our  best 
farmer  boys  on  the  farm  will  find  in 
this  phase  of  the  work  alone,  a  chance 
for  splendid  service  in  the  Country 
Life  Movement. 

He  who  is  teaching  country  boys  to 
play  together  honestly,  and  fairly 
makes  men  fit  to  live  and  work  to- 
gether, has  laid  one  of  the  deep  foun- 
dation stones  for  the  organization  and 
co-operation  of  rural  folk.  It  has  been 
said,  and  truly  so,  that  farmers  will 
never  get  together  for  social,  religious 
or  economic  purposes  until  they  have 
learned  "team  work"  in  plays  and 
games  as  boys.  The  rural  schools  of 
every  county  need  a  physical  work  di- 
rector, and  it  is  possible  for  the  Coun- 
ty Secretary  to  inspire  his  County  Com- 
mittee and  leaders  with  this  ideal. 
Then  together  they  can  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  program  of  publicity  that  will 
thoroughly  educate  and  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  entire  county  in  behalf  of 
this  most  needed  work.  Until  this  time 
comes,  co-operation  must  be  given  to 
the  schools  in  better  organization  for 
the  athletic  and  recreative  activities. 
The  greatest  service  will  be  rendered 


here  in  introducing  higher  ideals  of 
fair  play  and  clean  sport.  The  boy 
who  plays  fair  and  square  on  the  grid- 
iron will  almost  invariably  play  the 
same  kind  of  a  game  later  in  his  busi- 
ness or  professional  life. 

As  an  ally  to  the  church,  with  a  spe- 
cial field  and  a  special  function,  the 
Association  cannot  ignore  the  religious 
life  of  men  and  boys.  The  Agricul- 
tural College  graduate  who  has  real  re- 
ligion will  find  that  to  it,  county  work 
makes  its  strongest  challenge  for  ser- 
vice to  farmer  boys.  It  is  Bailey,  I 
think,  who  says  that  "the  country 
church  awaits  the  departure  of  linger- 
ing saints."  This  is  rather  hard  on 
the  saints,  yet  we  must  confess  that  in 
many  a  village  the  eternal  denomina- 
tional warfare  is  still  being  waged  by 
some  of  those  who  linger,  as  saints  or 
otherwise.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  since  its  beginning,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  the  federation  of  churches.  The 
County  Secretary  brings  men  of  all  de- 
nominations .  together  on  a  common 
platform  of  service  to  boys  and  men. 
The  work  is  interdenominational,  in- 
cluding men  of  all  churches  and  those 
outside  the  churches.  In  reality  this 
propaganda  provides  one  of  the  miss- 
ing links  for  church  unity.  After  a 
group  of  village  or  town  boys  work  to- 
gether for  eight  or  ten  years  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, they  will  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  apply  trust  methods  of  com- 
bination to  the  rural  church  problem. 
This  factor  is  bound  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  federating  of  churches  in  the 
next  generation. 

The  great  need  of  the  country  church 
today  is  lay  Bible  study  leaders  who  can 
work  intelligently  and  sympathetically 
with  boys.  As  has  been  suggested,  this 
is  the  biggest  task  and  responsibility 
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that  the  County  Secretary  faces.  He 
therefore  goes  to  work  in  a  systematic 
and  persistent  manner  to  find  and  en- 
list the  men  in  each  community  who 
can  do  this  sort  of  work.  When  their 
co-operation  has  been  secured,  the 
County  Secretary  then  has  the  pleas- 
ure of  reviving  the  student-day  habit 
of  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  order 
to  properly  lead  these  men  in  their 
most  important  task  of  manhood  build- 
ing among  boys. 

Need  I  pause  in  conclusion,  after 
mentioning  the  prolific  array  of  oppor- 
tunities which  county  work  offers  the 
Agricultural  College  graduate,  to  indi- 
cate somewhat  the  compensations  that 
come  to  the  life  that  is  spent  in  help- 
ing farmer  lads  along  the  road  to  rural 
manhood?  The  genuine  joy  that  comes 
from  the  giving  of  one's  life  to  coun- 
tr}^  boys  undoubtedly  provides  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures.  There  is  a  sat- 
isfaction in  seeing  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  a  noble  character  which  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
by  one's  own  life  that  no  amount  of 
gold  can  buy.  It  was  said  in  days  of 
old  that  "the  laborer  was  worthy  of 
his  hire."  The  Young  lien's  Christian 
Association  does  not  endeavor  to  com- 
pete with  business  opportunities  in  giv- 
ing financial  remuneration.  It  does, 
however,  provide  a  comfortable  living 


for  the  man  who  proves  himself  effi- 
cient. From  among  the  successful 
County  Secretaries  must  come  the  state, 
provincial,  and  international  secretaries 
who  will  lead  the  unorganized  states 
of  our  own  country  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada.  From  those  who 
have  particular  aptitude  along  educa- 
tional, physical  and  religious  lines  must 
be  secured  the  specialists  who  will  help 
mould  and  direct  the  activities  of  these 
various  departments  throughout  the 
continent.  Requests  are  already  com- 
ing for  experts  to  help  cope  with  the 
rural  problems  of  foreign  countries, 
and  men  must  be  found  to  fill  the  in- 
ternational secretaryships  in  the  differ- 
ent countries. 

This,  if  you  please,  is  something  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  County  Sec- 
retaryship of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  offers  the  graduates 
from  Agricultural  Colleges.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult task.  It  apeals  to  the  worker  on 
the  basis  of  service.  It  is  a  man's  job 
and  it  will  take  all  of  a  man  to  do  it. 
It  anticipates  a  program  for  an  entire 
generation.  A  man's  whole  life  can  be 
utilized  in  the  development  of  it.  After 
all,  ''the  only  real  satisfaction  we  have 
is  in  doing  the  things  we  ought  to  do, 
even  at  a  sacrifice."  Is  not  this  a  life- 
work  program  which  you  should  con- 
sider. 
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The  State  Fair  Judging  Contest 


During  the  last  three  years  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  offered 
a  sum  of  money  as  prizes  in  a  live 
stock  judging  contest  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair.  In  the  first  two  years  there  were 
really  two  contests,  one  for  farmers' 
sons  who  had  received  no  instruction 
at  an  agricultural  college  and  the  other 
for  students  enrolled  in  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural College.  Because  of  lack  of 
interest  in  the  farmers'  sons  division, 
the  contest  was  limited  this  year  to  stu- 
dents only.  However,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  next  year's  contest  include 
the  two  divisions  as  formerly,  a  plan 
having  been  worked  out  whereby  farm- 
ers' sons  can  be  interested  in  such  an 
annual  event. 

The  recent  contest  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  preceding  ones.  Less 
trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  rings 
of  stock  and  better  animals  were  se- 
cured than  heretofore.  Some  plan  must 
be  devised,  however,  by  which  more  in- 
terest can  be  aroused  among  students 
in  regard  to  future  contests.  The  num- 
ber of  men  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  work  over 
good  animals  and  get  in  touch  with 
breeders  and  fitters  of  show  animals 
has  not  been  as  large  as  it  should  have 
been.  At  least  fifty  students  should 
participate  in  next  year's  contest  and 
as  many  as  one  hundred  is  not  outside 
the  range  of  what  might  rightfully  be 
expected.  The  ability  to  quickly  recog- 
nize an  animal's  good  and  bad  points 
is  fundamental  to  success  in  any  kind 
of  live  stock  work,  whether  it  be  the 
breeding,  feeding,  showing,  selling, 
buying,  or  using  of  farm  animals.  Such 
ability  may  be  inborn  to  some  extent, 
but  undoubtedly  it  is  largely  acquired 
by  practice.  Only  by  constant  study 
and  practice  can  anyone  hope  to  attain 


a  high  degree  of  skill  as  a  judge,  for 
live  stock  judging  is  an  art.  Therein 
lies  its  attractiveness.  If  judging  were 
made  easy  by  the  invention  of  rule  of 
thumb  methods,  it  would  no  longer  be 
intensely  interesting  and  live  stock  pro- 
duction as  a  business  would  lose  its  at- 
tractiveness, financially  and  otherwise. 

The  contest  at  the  State  Fair  is  not 
fostered  in  order  that  a  few  men  may 
demonstrate  their  ability  as  judges,  but 
for  its  educational  value  to  all  who 
participate.  With  this  end  in  view,  vari- 
ous breeders  and  exhibitors,  acknowl- 
edged as  good  judges,  placed  each  ring 
of  stock  after  the  contestants  had  sub- 
mitted their  ratings ;  and  then  gave  the 
students  their  reasons  for  the  placings 
made. 

The  last  contest  was  entered  by  about 
thirty  students.  Cattle  and  sheep  were 
judged  on  Tuesday  and  horses  and 
swine  on  Wednesday.  The  following 
rings  of  animals  were  judged  in  the  or- 
der given,  each  ring  being  composed  of 
four  animals : 


1. 

Yearling  Oxford  Rams. 

2. 

Yearling  Shropshire  Rams. 

3. 

Senior  Yearling  Hereford  Heif- 

ers. 

4. 

Yearling  Shorthorn  Steers. 

5. 

Aged  Guernsey  Cows. 

6. 

Under  Six  Months  Chester  White 

Boards. 

7. 

Junior  Yearling  Poland  China 

Sows. 

8. 

Percheron  Geldings. 

9. 

Two-Year-Old  Belgian  Mares. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  rank- 
ing men  on  each  kind  of  stock,  together 
with  their  grades: 


Horses. 

1.  S.  R.  Guard   100 

2.  R.  V.  Morrow   100 

3.  M.  D.  Helser    90 
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H.  C.  Hoyt    90 

H  R.  McAnall    90 

R.R.Walker   90 

C.  S.  Wheler   90 

(Possible  grade,  100.) 
Cattle. 

R.  R.  Walker   130 

C.  M.  Morris    125 

V.  E.  Brubaker    120 

L.  L.  Heller    113 

R.  P.  Dowler    110 

(Possible  grade,  150.) 
Sheep. 

H.  Linebaugh   80 

y.  E.  Brubaker   77 

R.  R.  Walker    75 

S.  R.  Guard    73 

H.  C.  Hoyt    73 

(Possible  grade.  100.) 


Swine. 

T.  W.  Lloyd   87 

A.  J.  Shumaker    84 

R.  R.  Walker   84 

A.  B.  Williams   81 

H.  McConaughy   77 

(Possible  grade,  100.) 
Totals  on  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine. 

R.  R.  Walker    379 

C.  M.  Morris    346 

S.  R.  Guard   309 

H.  C.  Hoyt    307 

R.  Y.  Morrow   307 

T.  W.  Lloyd   305 

M.  D.  Helser    299 

L.  L.  Heller   298 

R.  P  Dowler    297 

C.  S.  Wheeler    294 


9. 
10. 


(Possible  grade,  450.) 

H.  W.  V. 


IMP.  YILLAGEE,  295884. 
One  of  the  Most  Famous  Shorthorn  Sires  in  America,  Owned  at  Cottage  Hill  Farm,  by  D.  E. 

Hanna,  Eavenna,  0. 
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Editorial 

October,  soul-stirring  October!  We 
love  thee  for  the  thoughts  engendered. 

Gay  flowers  cannot  com- 
OCTOBER.  pare  with  your  ripe  leaf- 
age. The  hillsides  take 
on  a  riot  of  color.  For  the  passing  of 
the  leaves,  October  prepares  a  holiday 
festival.  The  mighty  forest  sentinels 
put  on  their  most  dazzling  costumes. 
The  ash  tree  shades  to  royal  purple,  the 
water  maples  are  groves  of  crimson,  the 
beech  and  oak  assume  deep  brown. 
Sweet  odors  of  luscious  ripeness  laden 
the  breath  of  the  dawn.  The  warm, 
yellowish  red  of  the  Spys,  the  rich, 
golden  festoons  of  the  Swars,  the  deep, 
dark  red  of  Spitzenburgs,  the  red  of 


the  Mcintosh,  how  it  makes  paeons  of 
praise  rise  in  one's  heart  to  behold  1 
How  lavish  our  Provider ! 

And  everywhere,  the  gentle  drop, 
drop,  drop,  of  the  leaf,  in  gold,  in  crim- 
son, in  purple — the  death  of  the  leaves. 
Yet  are  not  these  leaves  in  death 
sweeter  than  in  life  ?  Now  they  carpet 
the  earth,  providing  rich,  warm  humus 
that  future  seasons  may  be  yet  more 
prolific. 

The  birds  of  passage  pay  us  short 
calls  on  their  way  towards  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Amazon.  'Tis  well  to  flit 
by  if  a  mission  we  bear. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  gold. 

The  October  evening,  'tis  a  nocturne 
without  words,  a  rhythm  without  end. 
It  needs  no  moon.  October  moonlight, 
how  mellow,  how  bewitching,  yet  never 
perfect  until  seen  through  the  bared 
limbs  of  ash  or  butternut,  real  trees^ 
with  limbs  brawny  and  strong ! 

The  leaves  have  finished  their  work, 
fulfilling  their  mission,  gone  on!  Man 
also  moves  forward! 

n    II  n 

Co-operation  is  the  "Sesame"  which 
has  opened  the  portals  of  the  new 
"Golden  Age  of 
CO-OPERATION.   C  i  v  i  1  i  z  a  t  i  on." 

Wherever  we  find 
true  co-operation  we  find  brotherly 
love,  achievement,  and  a  more  ideal  so- 
ciety. It  is  on  the  principle  of  co-oper- 
ation that  ' '  The  Agricultural  Student ' ' 
is  dependent  for  success.  We  desire  to 
co-operate,  we  want  co-operation.  To 
those  who  have  contributed  talent  and 
time  and  tact  in  making  this  issue,  we 
extend  sincerest  thanks. 

II     H  IT 

There  is  material  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  for  a  glee  club,  an  orches- 
tra, a  quartette.  Are  you  interested? 
Well,  then  interest  your  neighbor  and 
see  that  something  is  started. 
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With  eight  hundred  ninety-eight  stu- 
dents enrolled  for  the  year  1911-12,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  far  and 
898  away  the  largest  College  of  the 
University.  A  fifty  per  cent,  in- 
crease, for  each  of  the  past  two  years ! 
Assuredly  a  record  in  which  we  may 
portray  a  pardonable  pride.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet.  It  is  but  the  van-guard 
of  the  army.  The  Ohio  College  has  al- 
ways stood  in  the  front  rank  of  insti- 
tutions of  her  kind.  The  flood  of  new 
men  to  her  portals  is  but  an  expression 
of  well  earned  appreciation.  The  Col- 
lege needs  more  and  better  equipment 
to  properly  care  for  the  stalwart  Buck- 
eye lads  headed  this  way.  And  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  will  see  to  it  that  that 
equipment  is  forthcoming  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  grandest  educational  scheme 
of  which  Ohio  can  boost. 

Nine  hundred  strong!  Watch  us 
grow !  Yes,  we  get  value  received,  and 
we'll  return  it  to  the  commonwealth  an 
hundred  fold,  in  a  higher,  mightier, 
happier  citizenship. 

Watch  us  grow !   Help  us  grow ! 

^    n  u 

The  spirit  of  The  New  Agriculture  is 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent. 

Enthusiasm  grows,  is 
A  WHEEL—  contagious.  If  you  are 
SHOULDERS  not  an  enthusiast,  don 't 
FORWARD!    block   the   front  rank, 

join  the  "impedimen- 
ta." The  largest  college  on  the  cam- 
pus, largest  in  numbers,  largest  in  spir- 
it, largest  in  lung  capacity,  largest  in 
shouting!  Is  college  spirit.  Agricul- 
tural College  spirit,  just  a  little  latent 
now?  Let's  get  down  the  bellows  of 
enthusiasm  and  fan  it  into  a  flame,  a 
large  flame,  so  that  all  may  see  its  light. 

Why  not  a  glee  club?  Why  not  a 
football  team?  Why  not  expend  a  lit- 
tle time  and  personal  effort  in  advertis- 
ing the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  boost- 


ing the  Winter  Course?  Like  "the 
quality  of  mercy"  enthusiasm  is  twice 
blest,  "it  blesses  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  receives."  If  some  one  calls 
on  you  to  boost  your  Alma  Mater,  wade 
in! 

The  wheel  awaits — shoulders  will  not 
be  lacking,  surely,  not  out  of  nine  hun- 
dred pairs  of  the  cream  of  Ohio's  rural 
knight  errantry. 

I    u  n 

No  class  of  people  in  all  the  world 
should  be  so  happy  as  the  tiller  of  soil 

or  the  herder  of 
THE  COUNTRY  flocks.  At  his  dispo- 
BEAUTIFUL.       sal  are  all  the  forces 

of  a  kindly  Mother 
Nature,  his  to  use,  his  to  mold  into  "a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 
And  that  is  just  what  the  rural  home 
and  its  surrounding  should  be.  The 
simplest  cot  may  be  ensconced  in  a  set- 
ting as  beautiful  and  as  well  adapted 
as  that  of  the  costliest  place.  A  sense 
of  harmom",  of  the  fitness  of  things,  of 
the  adaptation  of  growing  things  to 
picture  making — simple,  yet  how  won- 
derfull}^  effective  in  transforming  the 
country-side  into  a  panorama  of  beauty ! 
He  who  mars  the  face  of  God's  foot- 
stool by  tolerating  scenes  of  unsightli- 
ness  or  negligence  in  the  open  country 
should  be  held  accountable  to  society. 
In  whatever  degree,  every  ruralist  can 
be  a  landscape  gardener,  and  help  to 
preserve  the  gladsome  beauty  of  the 
country-side. 

]\     H  11 

C.  W.  Burkett,  '94,  '95,  Editor  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Publications,  was  an  in- 
terested visitor  at  "The  Student" 
booth  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  he  who  first 
wielded  the  editorial  quill  of  "The 
Agricultural  Student,"  eighteen  years 
ago. 
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When  the  Constitutional  Convention 
is  called  be  sure  that  your  influence  is 

felt  there,  else  to 
OHIO 'S  call  our  go  vernment 

CONSTITUTION,   a    democratic  one 

we  have  no  right. 
Know  who  is  representing  you  there, 
and  be  sure  he  knows  your  views,  after 
you  are  sure  that  your  views  are  right. 
In  all  the  years  of  Ohio 's  history,  never 
was  a  more  important  event  than  this 
one.  'Tis  a  building  for  future  genera- 
tions. We  must  stand  for  civic  right- 
eousness, for  moral  uplift,  for  dealing 
the  death-blow  to  forces  of  evil  and  mis- 
ery. Then  may  we  with  clear  consci- 
ence present  the  constitution  as  a  her- 
itage to  the  peoples  of  the  future. 

f  u  u  n 

By  the  act  of  matriculation  in  Ohio 
State  University,  and  being  entrusted 
with  a  class- 
YOUR  CONTRACT—  card,  we  have 
THE  CLASS-CARD.  entered  into  a 
solemn  and  per- 
sonal contract,  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  With  the  great  State  of  Ohio  as 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  our- 
selves as  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
we  contract  to  perform  our  duties  and 
obligations  faithfully  and  well.  We 
have  placed  at  our  disposal  the  match- 


less facilities  and  equipment  of  a 
mighty  educational  institution.  In  re- 
turn for  our  stewardship  the  state  ex- 
pects value  received — and  rightly  so. 
So,  student  of  agriculture,  we  are  duty 
bound  to  ''make  good,"  to  leave  no 
blotch  on  the  fair  record  of  agricultural 
college  scholarship.  Furthermore,  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  to  carry  back 
the  gospel  of  better  farming  and  higher 
living  and  more  ideal  citizenship  to 
those  not  so  fortunate  as  are  we  in  their 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  rare 
opportunities  which  we  are  now  embrac- 
ing. Fail  we  in  any  phase  of  our  "mis- 
sionary career"  and  we  have  failed  just 
so  far  in  approximating  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  our  contracts.  Look  to  it 
then,  that  your  part  of  the  contract  is 
held  wholly  inviolate ! 

n    n  n 

Question — What  became  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  football  team?  A  lib- 
eral reward  to  the  finder. 

H    H  n 

The  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  offers 
a  new  and  attractive  field  for  the  agri- 
cultural graduate.  It  appeals  not  to 
mercenary  motives,  but  to  one 's  sterling 
worth  as  a  man,  with  a  desire  to  help 
his  brother. 


National  Orange  meets  November  15- 
24,  1911. 

National  Grange  headquarters,  Chit- 
tenden Hotel. 

National  Grange  meets  in  A.  I.  U. 
Temple. 

Public  reception  November  15,  even- 
ing. Chamber  of  Commerce  Auditori- 
um. 

Seventh  Degree,  evening,  November 
16,  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall. 

Ohio  State  Grange  meets  November 
13-15. 


GUIDE. 

Ohio    State    Grange  headquarters. 
Southern  Hotel. 

Ohio  State  Grange  meets  at  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Auditorium. 

Sixth  Degree,  evening,  November  14, 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall. 

For  general  information  address  Mr. 
0.  M.  Kile,  Townshend  Hall,  0.  S.  U., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

(During  Grange  sessions  a  bureau  of 
information  will  be  open  in  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building). 

Executive  Committee,  0.  S.  G. 

J 
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NEWS  NOTES 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  capacity  audience  greeted  Pres. 
Thompson  on  Wednesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 11th,  when  he  addressed  the  so- 
ciety on  ''The  Student's  E elation  to  the 
Popular  Movement  in  Agriculture." 
The  address  will  long  be  remembered 
by  every  one  present,  and  each  one 
went  away  congratulating  himself  on 
being  privileged  to  hear  it.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son strongly  emphasized  the  personal 
factor  of  the  man  as  the  chief  element 
to  be  considered  in  solving  all  problems, 
whether  soil  fertility  or  social  better- 
ment. Such  a  man,  the  student  in  agri- 
culture, should  be  preeminently  fitted  to 

be.   

TOWNSHEND. 

Townshend  Literary  Society  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  year  September  15. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
retiring  President,  Mr.  Gusler,  after 
which  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed for  the  fall  term :  President,  M.  F. 
Detrick;  Vice  President,  Virgil  Over- 
holt;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Henceroth; 
Treasurer,  Lewis  L.  Heller;  Censor,  0. 
H.  Pollock ;  Critic,  J.  W.  Tullas ;  Chor- 
ister, J.  A.  Taylor;  Sergeant-at-arms, 
Virgil  A.  Place ;  Executive  Committe, 
Carl  Hirn. 

At  the  annual  reception  on  Oct.  6, 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Profes- 
sors Vivian,  Plumb,  and  Graham,  and 
Messrs.  Detrick,  Guard,  and  Kile,  of 
the  Society.  Copious  draughts  of  cider 
and  huge  plates  of  gingerbread  com- 
bined to  make  the  social  hour  both  joy- 
ous and  hilarious.  Those  missing 
Townshend  are  missing  something  dou- 
bly worth  while  in  their  University  ca- 
reer. The  membershop  has  already 
been  very  greatly  increased. 


FORESTRY. 

The  Forestry  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  Monday  night  and  the  follow- 
ing men  were  elected  to  office  for  this 
year:  A.  M.  Agler,  Chief  Forester;  J. 
A.  Taylor,  Assistant  Chief  Forester ;  F. 
L.  Myser,  Forest  Assistant;  Norman 
Dole,  Forest  Ranger;  Randolph  Hell- 
wig,  Forest  Guard.  The  program  for 
the  evening  consisted  of  short  talks  by 
the  men  who  spent  the  sumer  in  the 
Forest  Service  and  other  forestry 
work.   . 

SADDLE  AND  SIRLOIN. 

Prof.  Marshall  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Sad- 
dle and  Sirloin  Club.  He  told  of  his 
recent  travels  through  the  West  while 
doing  some  field  work  for  the  Tariff 
Board  and  discussed  the  present  tariff 
situation. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  semester:  W.  E. 
McCoy,  President ;  Geo.  Worman,  Vice 
President;  0.  H.  Pollock,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  T.  A.  Rouse,  Sergeant- 
at-Arms. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Prof.  Vivian  gave  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  their  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  Set.  28th,  his  famous  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Landscae  Gardening 
and  the  Farm  Home."  Prof.  Paddock 
also  gave  a  few  choice  remarks  perti- 
nent to  the  value  of  the  organization. 
Certainly  no  one  interested  in  horticul- 
ture can  afford  to  miss  the  meetings  of 
this  Society. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mr.  Dutton;  Vice  President,  Miss  Nix- 
on ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Jordan. 
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FIRST  EXTENSION  SCHOOL  A 
SUCCESS. 

The  first  Agricultural  Extension 
School  held  in  Ohio  this  season  was 
held  at  Athens,  September  4  to  9,  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  The  total  attend- 
ance for  the  week  was  174,  ninety  of 
these  being  men.  Two  courses  of  in- 
struction were  given :  One  in  Agricul- 
ture for  the  men  and  one  in  Home- 
Making  for  the  women. 

At  the  close  of  the  School  at  Athens, 
resolutions  were  passed  extending  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Superintendent  Gra- 
ham, the  Ohio  State  University,  the  in- 
structors, and  others  who  had  assisted 
in  the  work,  and  strongly  favoring 
sufficient  appropriation  by  the  state 
legislature  for  the  encouragement  of 
such  schools.  The  number  of  Exten- 
sion Schools  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  cut  in  appropriations  made  by 
the  last  legislature. 


The  five  days '  session  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Congress,  just  closed,  marks 
another  step  in  the  progress  of  Agri- 
culture and  Agricultural  Education. 
Distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  met  at  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing problems  pertaining  to  the 
farm  and  the  farmer's  education.  The 
Agricultural  College  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  program.  Dr.  Thompson 
spoke  before  the  Convention  on  two 
different  occasions.  Acting  Dean  Vivi- 
an, Professor  Plumb,  Professor  Gra- 
ham, and  Miss  Ruth  Wardell,  each  ad- 
dressed the  assemblage  on  subjects  per- 
tinent to  agricultural  education. 

Other  prominent  speakers  were  :  Gov- 
ernor Harmon,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Willet 
M.  Hayes,  G.  I.  Christie,  A.  P.  Sandles, 
besides  many  others  of  lesser  note. 


An  added  local  interest  was  given 
the  sessions  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Ohio  State  students,  who  at- 
tended in  the  /capacity  of  delegates 
from  their  various  counties. 


The  "Ohio  Students'  Cup"  was  the 
premium  for  a  special  class  in  the 
Sheep  Show  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 
The  cup  goes  into  the  keeping  of  the 
alumnus  of  Ohio  State  University  who 
owns  and  shows  the  best  flock  of  sheep 
(any  breed)  of  his  own  breding.  Only 
those  who  had  been  registered  in  the 
Agricultural  College  and  who  had 
taken  some  work  in  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  were  eligible.  This 
year  the  trophy  goes  to  the  custody  of 
L.  B.  Palmer,  of  Shady  Nook  Farm, 
Pataskala,  Ohio.  Mr.  Palmer  gradu- 
ated from  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
1905  and  since  then  has  been  the  actual 
head  of  the  W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son  firm. 
To  this  young  Animal  Husbandsman 
we  owe  many  congratulations  for  the 
success  which  he  has  already  attained 
in  his  short  career  as  a  constructive 
Shropshire  breeder. 


The  management  of  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  is  offering  a  prize  of 
$15.00  and  another  of  $10.00  for  the 
best  two  essays  written  by  the  students 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  to 
their  parents  or  relatives  on  this  Ex- 
position. The  details  in  connection  with 
this  contest  will  be  arranged  later  and 
it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  Exposition  will  pay  a  visit  to  our 
College  and  address  the  students  on 
this  subject. 


We  were  glad  to  hear  that  G.  A.  Dix, 
ex.  '11,  is  showing  his  Percherons  with 
much  success  this  fall.  Last  week,  at 
the  Marion  County  fair,  he  stowed 
away  several  blue  ribbons. 
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WORK  AND  PLAY  IN  THE  FOREST 

The  work  of  our  forestry  men  is  of  a 
different  nature  than  most  people  as- 
sume. It  is  a  rough  out-of-door  life, 
with  correspondingly  hard  work.  This 
necessitates  camping  out  with  all  of  the 
hardships  and  pleasures  attending 
thereto.  Reconnoissance  work  and 
surveying  is  carried  on  through 
swamps,  thickets  and  over  mountains. 
Large  areas  of  forests  are  patrolled  for 
fires  during  the  dryer  seasons.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  hours  that  these 
men  can  call  their  own. 

Game  is  as  plentiful  as  in  the  days 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio.  Streams 
flow  the  year  'round.  Thus  the  fish- 
ing and  hunting  lend  pleasure  to  the 
work.  Climbing  hills  and  mountains 
and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  enlivens 
it. 

The  following  men  spent  the  summer 
in  forestry  work:  A.  E.  Taylor,  A. 
Robb,  Malcolmn  Smythe,  R.  B.  Faxon, 
Don  R.  Conrad,  J.  E.  Bishop,  C.  B.  Kir- 
gan,  G.  W.  Rogers,  R.  E.  Trone,  E.  R. 
Selby  and  G.  H.  Mundhenk.  These  men 
were  on  the  various  National  Forests  in 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado. 

J.  S.  Williams  was  in  a  lumber  mill 
in  Seattle,  Y.  M.  Cummins  was  in  a 
Tennessee  lumber  camp,  while  Don 
Barricklow  was  in  a  camp  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

E.  R.  Pritchard  worked  for  the  For- 
estry Department  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Lytle  Hunt  and  J.  G.  Bliss  were  in 
Michigan,  and  A.  M.  Agler  in  Canada, 
working  for  lumber  companies. 

E.  Bar  don  spent  the  summer  with 
Davy,  the  tree  doctor,  while  E.  Hough 
worked  in  a  saw  mill  in  this  state. 

E.  0.  Foss  was  in  a  summer  camp  in 
New  Hampshire. 


A  number  of  the  Agricultural  stu- 
dents spent  the  summer  with  some  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  live  stock.  R. 
L.  Bailey  and  S.  L.  Anderson  were  at 
the  Anna  Dean  Farm  at  Barberton, 
Ohio.  Virgil  A.  Place  was  with  Miller, 
the  Polled  Durham  breeder  of  Peru, 
Ind.  R.  B.  Stoltz  spent  the  summer  in 
Northwestern  Indiana.  L.  L.  Heller 
was  with  the  Hartman  Stock  Farm, 
south  of  Columbus.  J.  W.  Henceroth 
spent  the  summer  on  the  Virginia  Park 
Dairy,  Robinson  &  Robinson,  owners, 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


A  new  booklet,  entitled  ''For  Better 
Crops,"  comprising  160  pages,  and  in- 
cluding contributions  by  the  best  au- 
thorities in  the  United  States  on  such 
important  subjects  as  ''Increasing  Fer- 
tility," "Small  Grain  Growing,"  "The 
Corn  Crop,"  "Alfalfa  Culture  in  Amer- 
ica," etc.,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is 
compiled  and  published  by  The  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  of  America, 
Chicago,  111. 


Three  requests  for  managers  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  farms  have  recently 
been  received,  salaries  ranging  from  $50 
to  $70  per  month. 


B.  A.  Williams  has  been  confined  to 
his  room  the  past  week  with  "La 
Grippe."  We  are  glad  to  see  he  is  able 
be  out  again. 


R.  P.  Dowler  and  Frank  T.  McFar- 
land  judged  the  dairy  cattle  at  the 
Franklin  County  Fair. 


C.  R.  George  and  T.  A.  Rouse  are  As- 
sistants in  the  Animal  Husbandry  lab- 
oratories.   

0.  M.  Kile  and  T.  G.  Phillips  are 
Assistants  in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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The  trip  to  be  taken  by  the  twenty 
members  of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
Clnb  ranking  highest  in  the  State  Fair 
judging  contest  will  be  on  the  calendar 
for  the  near  future.  It  is  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  W.  Kesley  Schoepf,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  will  consist  of  a  two-day  car- 
ride  over  the  Ohio  Electric.  During 
this  time  all  the  important  stock  farms 
along  the  line  will  be  visited.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  trip  will 
be  a  stop-over  at  Sheffield  Farm,  G-len- 
dale,  Ohio,  owned  by  Mr.  Schoepf,  and 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Moist, 
'08. 


The  University  farm  is  trying  two 
methods  of  renewing  a  poor  stand  of 
alfalfa.  The  first  consists  in  plowing 
the  field  and  preparing  as  for  wheat; 
while,  in  the  second  plan,  the  field  is 
simply  disced  thoroughly  with  a  cut- 
away disc,  and  then  harrowed.  This 
method  leaves  many  of  the  old  plants. 
Seeding  is  done  in  both  cases  with  a 
grain  drill. 


Prof.  Plumb  has  judged  dairy  cattle 
at  the  Bluegrass  Fair  and  the  New 
York  and  Tennessee  State  Fairs.  At 
the  Bluegrass  Fair  he  passed  on  the 
Jerseys.  At  Syracuse  he  tied  the  rib- 
bons on  five  breeds,  the  Ayreshires, 
Brown  Swiss,  Red  Polled,  Kerrys,  and 
Dexters.  At  Nashville  he  adjudicated 
among  the  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 


Mr.  Groetz,  who  is  at  present  acting 
as  head  of  the  department,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  Professor  Lazenby,  spent 
the  summer  on  the  Kootenai  National 
Forest,  in  charge  of  Reconnaissance 
work.   

0.  W.  Pflueger,  Instructor  in  For- 
estry, spent  the  summer  in  Reconnais- 
sance work  on  the  Trinity  National 
Forest  in  California. 


Prof.  Paddock  will  judge  box  exhib- 
its at  the  New  England  Apple  Show, 
held  in  Boston  during  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  In  November  he  goes  to  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  to  judge  fruit  at  the  Na- 
tional Apple  Exposition  held  there. 


Ohio  State  was  quite  well  represent- 
ed at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  by  Messrs. 
Detrick,  McLaughlin,  Jamison,  Gusler, 
and  Guard,  who  spent  the  time  most 
pleasantly  and  profitably  in  the  judg- 
ing arena  with  Prof.  Marshall. 


The  Horticultural  Department  again 
finds  itself  unable  to  furnish  a  recom- 
mendation. This  time  the  call  comes 
from  the  State  College  in  Washington 
in  the  way  of  a  $1500  job  as  Assistant 
Horticulturist. 


The  Angus  bull  ''Pensioner,"  sired 
by  Zaire  15th,.  and  out  of  an  imported 
''Pride"  cow,  now  occupies  a  stall  in 
the  cattle  barn.  He  was  recently  pur- 
chased from  Bayard  Bros.,  of  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa. 


Prof.  J.  M.  Cadwallader,  last  year  in 
the  Dairy  Department  at  Ohio  State, 
has  accepted  a  lucrative  position  in  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  Oklahoma  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Stillwater,  Okla- 
homa.   

The  National  Dairy  Show  is  to  be  held 
at  Chicago,  October  26th  to  November 
4th.  Ohio  will  be  represented  by  a 
dairy  team  and  by  its  regular  quota  of 
visitors.   

Prof.  Erf,  of  the  Dairy  Department, 
judged  the  dairy  cattle  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts at  the  Utah  State  Fair,  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Supt.  David  M.  Fyffe  judge  the  live 
stock  at  the  Landown  Co.,  Va.,  Fair, 
the  week  after  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 
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ALUMNI 


FRANK  W.  RANE,  '91,  VISITS  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Frank  W.  Rane,  who  is  State  For- 
ester of  Massachusetts,  stopped  in  Co- 
lumbus recently.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  Third  National  Conser- 
vation Congress  at  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Rane  has  charge  of  all  the  Forest  work 
now  going  on  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  now 
very  busy  superintending  the  work  of 
forestration,  fire  protection  and  fighting 
insects. 

Mr.  Rane  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  progress  and  work  done  in 
the  Agricultural  College  especially  the 
Forestry  Department,  since  his  de- 
parture in  the  halcyon  days  of  '91. 


Prof.  M.  F.  Miller,  a  graduate  of  '00, 
is  now  Professor  of  Agronomy  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Prof.  Miller  stopped  over  in  Columbus 
for  a  few  days  on  his  way  back  from  a 
year's  study  in  Germany. 


Ceo.  Hood,  '09,  is  now  head  of  the 
Horticulaural  Department  at  Clemson 
College,  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,, an  Ohio  State  man,  who  farmerly 
held  this  position,  is  now  with  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


B.  M.  Hendrix,  '09,  and  W.  J.  Hen- 
drix,  '10,  renewed  acquaintances  with 
campus  places  and  people  during  reg- 
istration week.  Both  were  en  route  to 
the  scenes  of  their  fall  labors.  B.  M. 
Hendrix  resumes  connections  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington; 
his  brother  returns  to  the  Department 
of  Agronomy  in  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Kelley,  '11,  has  returned 
from  Bitter  Rot  Valley,  Montana.  He 
has  been  inspecting  orchards  in  this 
district  during  the  past  summer. 


NEW  EXTENSION  BULLETINS. 

"Formation  of  the  Soil,"  by  Profes- 
sor Alfred  Vivian,  is  the  title  of  the 
September  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. This  bulletin  also  contains  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  the  soil  and  some 
agricultural  arithmetic.  The  October 
bulletin,  which  is  now  on  the  press, 
will  contain  an  article  on  the  judging 
of  cattle,  by  Professor  C.  S.  Plumb, 
some  experiments  with  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  score  cards  for  beef  and  dairy 
cattle. 


Maplecrest  Pontiac  Korndyke  143- 
956,  a  pure  bred  Holstein  cow  owned 
by  Daniel  Dimmick  &  Bros.,  East  Clar- 
idon,  0.,  now  carries  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  world's  champion  senior  two- 
year-old  butter  cow.  In  a  seven-day 
test,  made  eight  months  after  calving, 
this  wonderful  cow  made  18.2  lbs.  of 
butter.  Thirty-three  days  after  calv- 
ing, she  made  a  record  of  22  lbs.  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  This  test  is  an 
official  test  made  under  the  supervision 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 


Plant  breeding  work  was  carried  on 
by  the  Department  of  Agronomy  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  consisted  of  selec- 
tion of  prominent  individual  plants  and 
the  crossing  of  other  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  material  for  the 
study  of  Mendel's  law. 
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Types  and  Market  Classes  of  Live  Stock 

by  Henry  "W.  Vaughan,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  in 
the  Ohio  State  University. 

' '  To  familiarize  the  reader  with  the 
types  of  farm  animals,  market  demands 
and  market  classes  of  live  stock,  such 
knowledge  being  fundamental  in  all  live 
stock  work  and  study,"  the  author's 
own  words,  express  the  aim  of  his  work. 
Part  I,  "Cattle,"  is  now  off  the  press 
and  on  every  hand  is  meeting  with 
glowing  tribute  and  hearty  approval. 
The  90  pages  (loose  leaf)  and  the  13 
chapters,  deal  with  the  following  phases 
of  cattle  husbandry: 

Beef  Type,  The  Beef  Carcass,  The 
Value  of  Type  in  Beef  Making,  By-Pro- 
ducts  from  the  Slaughtering  of  Cattle, 
American  Cattle  Markets,  Fashions  in 
Market  Cattle,  Market  Classes  and 
Grades  of  Cattle,  Breding  for  the  Mar- 
ket, Dairy  Type,  The  Secretion  of  Milk, 
Variations  in  the  Usefulness  of  Dairy 
Cows,  Breeding  for  Milk  Production, 
Dual  Purpose  Cattle. 

In  a  delightfully  vigorous  style  we 
are  told  of  the  cattle  business  from 
every  phase  of  the  type  and  market 
class  standpoint,  and  these  are  the  real 
ultimate  profit  or  loss  standpoints. 
That  he  must  peruse  these  pages  the 
student  feels  thankful,  that  he  may  and 
should  do  so  the  stockman  is  grateful. 

Published  by  the  author,  Indianola 
Press,  Columbus,  0. 

Price,  for  Part  I.,  $1.00  net. 


Breeding  Farm  Animals,  by  F.  R.  Mar- 
shall, Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, in  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Fascinating  style  and  practical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  combine  to  make 
this  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the 
practices  and  principles  of  live  stock 
breeding  which  has  ever  come  from  the 


press.  "To  stimulate  interest  in  the 
more  tangible,  the  physical  basis  of  her- 
edity," is  the  author's  high  purpose, 
and  well,  indeed,  has  he  accomplished 
it.  Every  person  interested  in  the 
propagation  of  animals  must  be  vitally 
interested  in  Professor  Marshall's  pre- 
sentation of  the  problem,  as  to  how 
completely,  the  table  of  contents  well 
attests : 

Table  of  Contents:  Chapter  1 — 
Earlier  Stock  Breeding.  Chapter  2 — 
American  Stock  Breeding.  Chapter  3 
— Heredity.  Chapter  4 — Facts  Concern- 
ing Reproduction.  Chapter  5 — The 
Germ  Cells.  Chapter  6— The  Heredi- 
tary Material.  Chapter  7 — Origin  of 
the  Hereditary  Material.  Chapter  8 — 
Breeding  and  Selection.  Chapter  9^ — 
Individual  Excellence  in  Breeding  Ani- 
mals. Chapter  10 — Pedigrees  of  Breed- 
ing Animals.  Chapter  11 — The  Off- 
spring During  Gestation.  Chapter  12 — 
Development  of  Young  Stock.  Chapter 
13 — Determination  of  Sex.  Chapter  14 
— Foundation  and  Management  of  a 
Breeding  Business.  Chapter  15 — In- 
breeding and  Linebreeding.  Chapter  16 
— Mendel's  Law.  Chapter  17 — Breed 
Relations.  Chapter  18 — Breeders'  As- 
sociations. Chapter  19 — Horse  Breed- 
ing. Chapter  20 — Cattle  Breeding. 
Chapter  21— Sheep  Breeding.  Chapter 
22 — Swine  Breeding. 

For  once,  have  theory  and  practice 
been  admirably  correlated. 

287  pages,  with  most  beautiful  illus- 
trations. 

Published  by  The  Breeders'  Gazette, 
Chicago,  at  $1.50,  postpaid. 


The  experimental  plots  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agronomy  are  being  mov- 
ed from  the  location  north  of  the  power 
house  to  the  field  facing  Tenth  avenue. 
This  field  will  be  fenced  and  system- 
atic plot  work  inaugurated. 
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WE  liEAD  THE  WORL.D  IN 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 


DUNN'S   "LOCK"  FI^OATS. 


DUNN'S   "ASEPTIC"  EMASCULATOR. 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 

ABSOI.UTEI.Y  PERFECT— A   MARVEI.  OF 
SOIPEICITY  AND  DURABILITY. 
Points  of  Superiority 

Has  no  screws.    Will  hold  a  long  or  short  Blade. 
Easily  cleaned.   No  parts  to  rust. 
Requires  no  Special  Blades. 

824  Straight  Float    $2  50 

825  Angular  Float    2  50 

826  Black   Molar    Float   2  50 

827  Concave  (spoon)  Float    2  50 

Set  of  4  with  2  handles   9  00 

Write  for  Special  Circular  of  Dunn's  Perfected 
Mouth  Speculum 


(Patent  A- lied  For. 
(Figure  1760. 

A  modification  of  the  Dr.  Ge^o.  R.  White-Hauss- 
mann  Emasculator.  This  instrument  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  White-Haussmann  Emascula- 
tor. but  considerably  improved  by  being  made 
aseptic  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  instru- 
ment and  the  White  modification  should  not  be 
confused  with  other  so-called  White  Emascultors, 
as  they  are  materially  different  in  construction. 
The  emf- -ulators  mariufctured  by  us.  Price  10.00. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  STUDENTS— (Send  llst  of  Wi; 


We  will  not  be  undersold. 


HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

392  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILLNOIS 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  for  Cash 
Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 


WE  KNOW  THESE  BREEDERS  TO  BE  RELIABLE  AND  SAFE. 


pure;  bred  registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 
size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian   Asso.,    F.    L.  Houghton, 
 Sec'y,  Box  154,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  

Polled  Jersey  Cattle 

Eich  milking,  horness  beauties.  Pleasant  to 
work  with.  Profitable  to  own.  For  names  of 
breeders,  etc.,  write 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y, 
R.  D.  4,  Box  30.  Springfield,  O. 


Franklin  Berkshire  Herd 

Herd  headed  by  Premier  C's  Lad,  128000,  ome 
of  Lfongfellow  Premier  C's  best  sons,  and  Royal 
Champion    Improver,   a   model    son    of  Rival's 
Champion.    Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.    I  sell 
nothing  but  the  best  for  breeding  purposes. 
A.  E.  FISHER, 
Grove  City,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 
P.  O.  Orient,  Ohio. 


Lake  View  Farm 

Hull  Bros.,  Props., 
PAINE SVII.I.E,  OHIO. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

Something  for  Sale  at  All  Times. 


Cherry  Valley  Devon  Herd 

My  Devons  are  bred  for  milk  and  beef  quali- 
ties. The  farmers'  cow  and  no  mistake.  Call  and 
see  my  herd  and  be  convinced  that  the  Devon  is 
the  best  of  cattle  for  beef,  butter,  milk  and  beauty. 

J.  C.  SI-IAW 

p.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

Pentoila  Stock  Farm 

G.  A.  Dix,  Successor  to  C.  D.  F.  Dix  &  Son 
DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Breeders  of 

Resistered  Percherons, 
Berkshires  and  Shropshires 

Young-  Stock  For  Sale 
Prices  Reasonable,  Breeding  and  Quality  Con- 
sidered. 


f   =^  =^ 

American  Hampshire  Hogs 

Bred  by 

ADAM  ALT,  Rockford,  Ohio 

Herd    headed    by    SearchlgM  2iid, 
'    Grand  Champion,  International  1910; 
Beauties  Exile  (1559).    Such  sows  as 
Ohio  Beauty  (11578),  White  Stocking 
(4862). 

Public  inspection  invited. 

^  —  J) 


Fairland   Farm    Herd    of   Registered   O.   I.  C. 
Swine,  F.  J.  Wade,  Mgr.,  Weston.  O. 

Kellog  Farm  Herd  of  Registered  Berkshire  Swine. 
E.  J.  Digby,  Mgr.,  Grand  Rapids.  O. 

WADE  &  DIGBY 

Breeders  and  Shippers  of 

High  Class  O.  1.  C.  and 
Berkshire  Swine 

Inspection  Invited.       Correspondence  Solicited. 


This  space  reserved  for 

D.  O.  McKinley 

ORIENT,  OHIO. 

Duroc  Breeder 

Ov^ner  of  Kelly's  Pilot  Wonder. 


i  S.  IV1.  Cleaver 

I  DELAWARE,  OHIO, 

^  Breeder  of  High-Class 

1  IVIerinos 

M  Making  a  Specialty  of  breeding  the 
M  three  types    for    exhibition  purposes. 

Stock  at  all  times  for  sale. 
I      MAPLEW00D2  STOCK  FARM,  on 
^  the  C,  D.  &  M.,  Stop  48,  one  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  Delaware. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  - 

Hartman  Stock  Farm  i 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  U 


To  those  starting  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  or  Poultry  busi- 
ness by  selling  the  very  best  of  Breeding  and 
Individuality  at  Reasonable  Prices, 


LUCY'S  CHAMPION  79315 


Is  at  the  head  of  our  Jersey  herd  of  over  five  hundred 
head,  conceded  to  be  the  largest  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  in  the  world. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBITS  OF  JERSEYS  and 
POULTRY  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 


THE  HARTMAN  STOCK  FARM 
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Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

First  prize  Flock  of  Ohio  Bred  Shrop- 
shires,  1910;  17  other  prizes  in  the  Open 
and  Ohio  Bred  Class.  Come  and  look 
over  our  Flock.  Newark  Traction  Line, 
Near  Wagrgam  Stop.  Ewes  and  Earns 
for  sale. 


Broad  Head,  1220 — First  at  Columbus,  1909. 


Grass  Lick  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

Amer.  Merino  and  Delaine  Sheep 

that  win  in  the  best  of  company.  Public  inspec- 
tion invited.  Foundation  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times. 

J.  J.  DEEDS  &  SON 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

Newark  Traction  Line.  Stop  Moore's  Corners. 
Call  up  Mr.  SchoefE. 


Elder  Ridge  Shorthorns 

Bred  and  Owned  by 

C.  E.  JOHNSON,  Flushing,  Ohio 

Herd  headed  by  the  prize  winning  Monarch's  Favorite,  assisted  by 
Rosewood  Dale.  Over  80  head  in  herd.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  In- 
spection invited. 


White-Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 

r.  L.  PosUe  &  Sons,  ?5S5p%„%''d.'S;: 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH  COACHERS 


HOBSES  DIRECT  FROM  FRANCE 

Our  horses  won  every  first  and  etampionship  at  Ohio  State  Fair  this  year. 


McLaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO;  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.;   OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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#^^Herd  Boars#^i 


GOOD  E  NUFF  AGAIN,  24,875 
GOLD  BOND,  20529 
LAGONDA,  26079 


We  have  some  very  excellent  Pall  gilts  that  are  bred  to  Good  E  Nuff  Again,  ''The 
Duroc  Wonder. ' '   They  are  bred  right,  and  priced  right.   Ask  about  them. 

PUBLIC  SALE,  OCTOBER  25th 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sp«P 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stocl< 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinoes,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Largei  York- 
shires and  some  other.    We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Idealyld  Stock  Farm 

SPECIALTIES  —  Norman  Horses,  Short  Horn  and  Red 
Polled  Cattle,  Shropshire,  Oxford  and  Merino  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine,  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
All  Stock  Registered. 

Ers.  Chambers  &  Sons,  Mlansf  ield, 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARD  H.  MICKLE,  Prop. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Registered : 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE, 
RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP, 
JERSEY  CATTLE,  and 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS. 


Chi  nchinna 
Stock  Farm 


PERCHERONS 

Young  Stock  For  Sale. 

J.  Q.  SMITH  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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A  Reinforced  Concrete  Silo 

embodies  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  Silo  construction.  Just  con- 
crete and  steel  combined  in  approved,  scientific  manner  and  form, 
both  in  the  making  of  the  block  and  in  the  erection  of  the  structure. 

SIMPLE!  STRONG!  DURABLE! 
COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow,  nor  rot  down.  Lowest  after-cost  of  keep- 
up.  Manner  of  construction  and  reinforcement  fully  covered  by 
letters  patent.  Ask  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  booKlet  and  tes- 
timonials. 

The  Perfect  Silo  &  Cistern  Block  Co. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


Dairymen  Who  Ship  Their  Cream 

to  us  will  tell  you  that  they  receive  greater  benefits  and 
more  advantageous  arrangements  than  elsewhere.  Why 
not  try  us  and  prove  it.   A  postal  brings  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OI-IIO 


Buckeye 

CULTIVATORS 


Are  made  in  every  style.  Eecognized  everywhere  as  the 
"complete,  dependable  line."  No  matter  what  kind  of  crops 
you  grow  or  on  what  kind  of  land — steep  hills,  slightly  row- 
ing or  flat  land — there  is  made  a  Buckeye  Cultivator  that 
will  "insure  the  greatest  yield  from  any  field."  Send  for 
Buckeye  Cultivator  Catalogue  and  go  to  your  local  imple- 
ment dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  Buckeye  Cultivators.  "The 
Buckeye — a  wise  buy. ' ' 

The  American  Seeding  Machinf  Co  incorporated 

„^   -SpRI  NGFi  EILD.    OmiO.       U   3  A. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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PRINTING 


FOR  FARMERS  [ 


We  make  a  specialty  of  printing  pedigrees,  sale  catalogs,  pamph- 
lets. Many  farmers  hold  stock  sales,  or  keep  pure  bred  stock,  and 

need  printed  matter 

We  are  located  at  the  corner  of  Noble  and  Pearl  Sts.,  rear  South- 
ern Theatre.   We  do  lots  of  Agricultural  printing.  Write  for  prices. 


THE  PFEIFER  SHOW  PRINT  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Veterinary  Supplies 

THE  KILER-WALTERS  DRUG  CO  ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


"The  Buckeye- 
a  wise  buy." 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  have  mauy  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  liacl  ou  no 
other  Drill — features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  ouly 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal ;  the  ouly  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 
G-o  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Buckeye  Drill.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

TRe^merjcan  beecf/n^MacfiineCo. 

Spnnjfiefd',  0/iioM5A^ 
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THOMAS 

DRILLS 
HARROWS 
HAY  MACHINES 

THE  STANDARD 

Ask  for  Catalog. 


The  Thomas  Mfg.  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

See  them  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 


-J 


HENRY'S 

^^Pccds  and  Feeding" 

(Latest  Edition) 
The  recognized  authority  in  America.  Used 
as  a  text  book  in  Agricultural  Colleges.  For 
sale  by 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  PUB.  CO. 

Columbus,  0. 


Mark  Your  Stock 


,d  IIBURC 

«r     /~  Biiiiiiij '11111111111111111111111 


We  make  six  styles  of  Stock  Marks,  Labels, 
Buttons,  Poultry  Leg  Bands,  etc.  Send  for 
samples  and  catalogue  O.  S. 

iFm  Sm  BURGH  &  GOm,  Ghicagom 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Do  you  suspect  it  in  your  herd? 
The  best  authorities  claim  that 
proper  disinfecting  is  the  only  ef- 
fective remedy.  And  you  know,  if 
you  have  ever  used  it,  that  the  best 
disinfectant  for  this  and  all  general 
purposes  is 

Minor's  Fluid 

"The  Yeilow  Can" 

It  is  non-poisonous,  easily  pre- 
pared and  guaranteed  to  kill  lice, 
ticks  and  stomach  worms;  it  cures 
mange  and  scab  and  prevents  hog  cholera,  etc. 

Your  dealer  carries  MINOE'  S  FLUID  in  stock  or 
can  get  it  from  his  jobber.  If  not,  write  us  direct. 
Get  our  prices  cn  Dipping  Tanks. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 


loiy  Columbus  Road 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


1 


I 


'The  Xam» 
Tells  a  True 
Storj." 


The  Superior 
feed  sows 
every  seed." 


Superior  Drills  are  used  Superior  Drills  are  made 

in  every  grain  growing  country  ^^^^^^^'^^  in  every  style  and  in  all 

on  earth  wherever  grain  is  grown."'   ^^"^'"^  sizes,  from  one  horse  up. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills 
are  sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send 
for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 


The  American5e.edin6  /IaChine  Co. 
  6prin(Sfield,  Ohio,  U.3.A, 


I  NCO  R  PO  R/KTED 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  giving  these  firms  our  trade,  but 
by  boosting  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ought  to  be  a  class  that 
any  firm  would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do 
your  business  with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "The  Student." 


TME  SMOKE  SHOP 


1599  HIGH  STREET 

Headquarters  for 


CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  TOBACCOS,  MAGAZINES  AND  PICTURE  CARDS. 


I         MARZETTI  I 

1  Restaurant  I 

I  1548  N.  HIGH  ST.  S 

3  Headquarters  for  ''Ohio  State"  Boys.  £ 

3  STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING.  R 
m  FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH.  £ 
i  POOL.  S 


Citizens  Phono  7085 


Bell,  Main  5966 


NEW  STORE         NEW  GOODS 
NEW  MANAGEMENT 

THE  COLUMBUS  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTSMEN'S 
SUPPLIES 
16  EAST  CHESTNUT  STREET. 


I  The  McDonald 


Hardware  Co. 


1204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


m 
m 
m 

I  ^ 

We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  g: 
I  with  O.  S.  U.  boys.  | 

^     '  &■ 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


Groff Pharmacy 

DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS,  STATIONERY 
.  .  .  and  .  .  . 
TOILET  ARTICLES. 


2091  North  High  Strete. 


■J 


TWO  PROMINENT  INSTITU- 
TIONS of  learning :  0.  S.  U. 
for  training  and  developing  the 
mind;  Howald's  for  training  and 
developing  an  artistic  taste  in 
beautifying  the  home. 

We  cordially  invite  yon  in  and 
look  over  our  line  of  Furniture, 
Eugs  and  Draperies. 


HOWALD'S 

34-36-38  N.  High  St. 
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Varsity 
Barber 
Shop 


The  Best  and  Most  Con- 
venient Barber  Shop  for 
"Ohio  State  Students." 

The  same  old  stand 
refitted  and  remodeled. 


r 


NewEra  Restaurant 

Just  What  You  Are  Looking  For: 

A  place  for  Students  to  get  good  board 
at  low  prices. 

A  $3.00  Commutation  Book  for  $2.75 

Give  Us  a  Trial — Sure  to  Please. 

1591-93  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

(Formerly  Turner's  Eestaurant.) 

»   


Clark's  Bakery 

FINE  LINE 

BREAD 
CAKES 
&  PIES 

Special  Attention  given 
to  Clubs  and  Fraternities 


Things  You  Ought  to  Know! 

We  are  located  at  Cor.  Eighth  and 
High,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Our  Telephones:  Citz.  4253;  Bell,  N. 
1223. 

Our  goods  are  the  best  and  always 
fresh. 

Our  prices?  You  can't  beat  them, 
quality  considered. 

We  are  never  in  dispute  with  custom- 
esr  about  their  accounts. 

' '  Honesty  brings  Confidence. ' ' 
* '  Confidence  brings  Business. ' ' 
' '  Business  brings   Appreciation. ' ' 
Thank  you, 

AAEON  HIGGINS. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

C.  LVOLK'S 

I     Groceries,  Meats  | 

I 


is  the  place  to  buy 

Groceries,  Meats 
and  Fruits 

Citz.  Phone  6623;  Bell  Phone  N.  608 
1553  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


I 


-GO  TO- 


MILLER'S 


-FOEr 


I  Kodaks,  Drugs,  College 
I         Supplies,  etc. 

I    COR.  HIGH  and  TENTH  AVE. 

.« t -iiTf  T*t      -iHt      -iitt -^itt  tUt ■,iic »•** -."kt -iiit  ii>t tile t-kt  .•Jtii.'tt aWt  i\\ iTtnltt \%\  ]'tf  tTt 
••"••••••'f — • — — f — t'^l — f — — f "t — f — f '        — l~"t — f — f"f — f — 
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SEASON  1911-1912. 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

w      ^^^^  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows: 

HIGH  ST.  ACADEMY, 
1991  S.  High  St.   Phones:  Auto  3456;  Bell  5877. 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Tuesday  eyening.  October  ITth,  7:30  o'clock. 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY, 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Thursday  evening,  October  19tli,  7 :30  o'clock. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY, 
827  Oak  St.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  BeU  6189. 
The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for  functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons   5  00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $l.iOO  per  week  until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three-Step,  Colum- 
bus Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 

WINTER  PAVIIilON — Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open 
Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.    Operated  on  Summer  plan. 

ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES, 
CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 


The  Randall  Orchestra 


35  CHITTENDEN  AVE. 


"Ball-Room  Experts" 

Director,  H.  Kurtz  Eandall. 


Bell  Phone,  North  1487 


QET  THE  REST 

Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State :  The  New  Student  Folder 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.  A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 
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We  Can  Fit  You  No  Matter  How  You're  Built 

WE  are  specialists  in  fitting  the  hard  to  tit.  "We  handle  each 
customer  in  a  different  way  and  cater  to  his  individual 
measure.  Likewise,  we  suit  his  individual  taste.  If  you  have 
had  trouble  in  getting  fitted  probably,  you're  the  man  we're 
looking  for.  As  for  the  stjde  and  price — well,  these  will  be  as 
pleasing  to  you  as  the  fit. 

The  "So -Different''  Tailory 

WE  DO  PRESSING. 

High  St.  at  Tenth  Ave.  Citizens  Phone  5396 


< 

)RR-KIEFEI 
COLVMBVS,( 

'  (§tt-Knfn  i>tuiitn  (En. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photograptiy 

'''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

).    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  — RIGHT 

COLLEGE  IININ 

COR.  TENTH  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 

Six  Bowling  Alleys,  Eight  Pool  Tables,  Fine  Line  of  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Cigarettes, 
Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Hot  Lunch,  Barber  Shop. 


National  Indoor  Games 

''For  the  Student." 
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The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

STUDENTS  WILL  RECEIVE  A  CORDIAL  WELCOME  AT 

Kiler's  Drug  Store 


COR.  8th  AVE.  AND  HIGH 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  A.  D.  S,  REMEDIES 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL. 
DICTIONARY 

THE   MERRIAM  WEBSTER 

The  Only  New  unabridged  dic- 
tionary in  many  years. 

Contains  the  pith  and  essence 
of  an  authoritative  library. 
Covers  every  field  of  knowl. 
edge.  An  Encyclopedia  in  a 
single  book. 

The  Only  Dictionary  with  the 
New  Divided  Page, 

400,000  Words.  2700  Pages. 
6000  Illustrations.  Cost  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  this  most 
remarkable  single  volume. 

yyy^V??^  4  Write  for  sample 

pages,  full  par- 
ticulars, etc. 
Name  ttiis 
paper  and 
wo  will 
send  free 
a  set  of 
Pocket 
Maps 


G.&C.MerriamCo 

Springfield* 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 


Hardware 


Stoves  and  House  Furnistiing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

L.  B.  Carrutliers,  Mgr.        Citizens  Phone  15. 

THE  ELMONT 

GROVEPORT,  O. 

SPEC  I A  ATTENTION  TO 
STUDENT  PARThES 

Only  5  minu<-e5'  walk  from  both  the  Scioto 
Valley  and  Hocking  Eailroads. 


Every  Student  should  own  a  Typewriter.  We 
have  easy  terms  for  Students. 

Pittsburg  Writini?  Machine  Co* 

330  Cols.  Sav.  &  Trust  Bldg. 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 
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We  Clothe  the  Extreme 

HATS,  .  ■  .  $2.00 
SHOES,  ■  ■  ■  $3.00 
GLOVES,  SI. 25  to  $2,00 

TOP  AND  BOTTOM  SHOPPE 

COINNOR  &  EGAN 

65  S.  High  St.,  Opp.  State  Mouse 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  


We  will  make  you  a  better  fitting,  better 
wearing  and  better  looking  Suit  or  Overcoat 
for  $20.00  than  others  will  at  $25.00.  Fit 
guaranteed. 

MENDEL,  THE  TAILOR,  545  N.  High  St. 

Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


LINE  YOUR  BUILDING  WITH  THE  NEW  WALL  MATERIAL 

BEAVER  BOARD 

Takes  the  Place  of  Lath,  Plaster  and  Wall  Paper.      Cover  your  Roofs  with  the  Reay  to  Lay 

TRYOID   RUBBER  ROOFING 

The  best  for  service  and  price=    For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  PAPER  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Q^pP^^jy^  J  ^     To  Teachers,  Students,  Ministers,  Etc. 


On  the  Late  Model  Standard 


Pittsburg  Visible  Typewriter 

AN  HONEST  TYPEWRITER  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE. 


$65.00 


TERMS:  $10.00  down  and  small  payment 
monthly. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Two-color  ribbon — universal  keyboard — 
back  spacer — line  lock — ^ball-bearing  carri- 
age. 


Pittsburg  Visible 
Typewriter  Co. 

330  C.  S.  &  T.  Bldg.  Columbus,  0. 
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FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 

If   

DO  YOU  RAISE  ALFALFA?    IF  NOT,  WHY?    IF  YOU  DO,  % 
$  WHY  NOT  BUY  THE  BOOK,  % 

I  "ALFALFA  ON  WILDWOOD  FARM "  | 

S  AND  LEARN  HOW  TO  RAISE  MORE.  M 

^  f 

if 


*  This  book,  written  by  a  farmer  of  fifteen  years '  experience  with  alfalfa,  entitled  ^ 

5      "ALFALFA  ON  WILDWOOD  FARM  AND  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  IT,"  con- 


tains  eight  illustrations,  a  descriptio-^  of  Wildwood  Farm  and  the  following  chapters: 


f  CHAPTER  1.    Introduction.  jf 

J  CHAPTER  II.    Our  First  Experience.  j» 

1^"  CHAPTER  III.    Other  Experience.  ^ 

I  CHAPTER  IV.    The  Best  Way  of  Raising  it.  S 

f CHAPTER  Y.    How  to  Make  the  Hay.  *  % 

CHAPTER  VI.    How  to  Feed  It.  % 

f  CHAPTER  VII.    Alfalfa  for  Pasture.  M 

I?  CHAPTER  VIII.    Plowing  the  Sod.  jf 

I  CHAPTER  IX.    Alfalfa  Sod  for  Corn.  M 

CHAPTER  X.    Why  Some  Do  Not  Succeed  With  Alfalfa. 

#  CHAPTER  XI.    Possibilities  of  Alfalfa.  J 

jjC  CHAPTER  XII.    Conclusion.  jj 

5  The  book  is  substantially  bound,  printed  on  good  paper  and  in  large,  clear  letters.  ^ 

The  writer  has  had  both  f  ailures  and  successes — they  are  given  in  the  book  with  ^ 

the  reasons  for  both.  He  has  investigated  the  subject  beyond  his  own  farm,  having  ^ 
^     read  all  the  literature  on  alfalfa  he  could  secure,  and  is  confident  that  Alfalfa  can 

be  raised  on  nearly  every  farm  in  Ohio  if  the  farmer  informs  himself  Sufficiently  J 

If     and  stays  with  it.  ^ 

Chapters  IV  and  X  are  so  plainly  written  that  the  one  who  has  tried  to  raise  M 

^      alfalfa  and  failed  may  return  to  the  battle  and  win  success.  ^ 

^  Sent   postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00.    Send  money  by  postoffice  or  express  ^ 

money  order,  bank  draft  or  certified  check.  ^ 

^  Address  all  orders  to  |[ 

I  H.  D.  rOLMER,  i 

§     WILDWOOD  FARM,  -  -  -  -  WEST  JEFFERSON,  OHIO  % 

$  H.  D.  FolnierT^uBlisher  and  Proprietor.  5 

%  1 
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When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary 
Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 


TME  M.  HAMM  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hish-Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer 


Acid  Phosphate 

12,  14,  16  and  18  Per  Cent. 
Washington  C.  M.,  Ohio 


HOOSIER 


"The  Hoosier  is  still 
the  best  grain  drill." 

Ask  the  farmer  who  bought  a  Hoosier  Drill  25  or  30  years 
ago  and  who  has  recently  purchased  a  new  Hoosier  and  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  there  is  no  better  grain  drill  on  earth. 
The  Hoosier  was  up-to-date  50  years  ago  and  it  is  up-to-date 
now.  Every  size.  All  styles.  You  can  always  get  what  you  want 
in  the  Hoosier  line.  Send  for  the  Hoosier  Catalogue.  Call  on 
your  dealer  and  insist  on  having  a  Hoosier  Drill. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co  incorporated 

Richmond  Indiana,  U.vS.A. 
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Everything 

FOR  YOUR  DAIRY 

OUE  New  Catalog  of  Dairymen's  Supplies  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a  cow.  It  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover— contains  87  pages — with  valuable  infor- 
mation about  modern  dairy  apparatus  and  utensils. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  will  show  you  the  latest  models  in  butter  churns  and 
workers,  milk  testers  and  testing  supplies,  tinware,  stable 
fittings  and  supplies,  engines,  boilers,  and  everything  in 
use  on  the  modern  dary  farm  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Up-to-Date  Equipment  Adds  to  Dairy  Profits 

We  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to  bigger  dairy  profits.  Our  organization  covers 
the  entire  country  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy- 
ing everywhere.  Write  us  freely  on  any  subject  connected  with  dairy  equipment  and 
methods. 

We  manufacture  equipment  for  every  kind  or  size  of  dairy  plant  and  equip  more 
modern  plants  than  all  other  concerns  combined. 

The  catalog  is  free  to  everyone  who  asks  for  it.  In  writing,  please  state  what 
machines  or  line  of  dairying  you  are  most  interested  in.  Address 


The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 


Dept.  29. 


61  W.  KINZIB  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  SIMPLEX  Link  Blade 


Cream  Separator 


IMPROVED  DESIGN 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs. ...  .$  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00       1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 
and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  cow  MILKING  MACHINES. 
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